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REFERENCES. 


A. The Seraglio, occupying the site of old Byzantium, 
separated by a wall from the rest of Constantinople; with 
its two great gates, one of marble communicating with the 
city, the other with the Bosphorus. The latter opens upon 
the — of the Seraglio. The Seraglio is a mile and 
ahalf in compass; its walls are surrounded by numerous 
watch-towers, and have several minor gates. It is thickly 
studded with enormous cypresses. 

B. The Castle of Seven Towers. This was anciently 
one of the city mg oem and was called the Gilded Gate. 
It had originally four turrets, to which Mahomet II 
added three, and made it a castle for keeping the treasures 
of the empire. It has, of late, been used as an honourable 
siate prison, and it is the place where expectation lately 
lodged the Ambassadors of the Allies, whom the Sultan 
permitted to depart in safety. 

C. The Phanar, the residence of the Greek families of 
note—the Ipsilantis, the Moroozis, the Callimachis, the 
Soozos, the Handtzerlis, and the Mavrocordatos. These 
are the families that heretofore furnished Hospodars for 
Wallachia and Moldavia. When the late Ipsilanti, in 
1806, fled to Russia, on being recalled by the Porte from 
Wallachia, his aged father, who had been four times 
Prince of Wallachia, was beheaded. 

D. Cassumpasha, the great ship-yard. It has a great 
number of docks, and is the residence of the Capudan 
Pacha, or Admiral. 

E. Galata, one of the suburbs, surrounded by walls, 
towers, and moats. Here are the warehouses of the mer- 
chants. The inhabitants are chiefly Greeks, Armenians, 
Franks, and Jews. 

F. Pera, a beautiful suburb, standing on an eminence, 
and inhabited by wealthy Greeks. Here is the residence 
of the Christian Ambassadors and Ministers. 

G. Tophana is another suburb. Here is the great 
cannon foundry. 

H. Scutari, the ancient Chrysopolis, (city of — 
Here the Sultan has another Seraglio, with beautiful gar- 
dens. In the neighbourhood are many burial grounds, 
thick with cypresses. The Turks bury their dead here in 
preference to the Eurcpean side of the strait. 





I. Kadi-keui, the ancient Chalcedon, famous for the 
fourth general council against the Eutychian heresy. This 
was called the City of the Blind, in derision of its Greek 
founders, for overlooking the advantageous situation of 
Byzantium. 

L. The Gate Karsias, where Mahomet II, in 1454, 
entered as victor, sword in hand, and where Constantine 
Paleologus, the last Greek Emperor, fell in defending his 
throne. It is now called the Tap Kaponsi, or the Gate of 
the Cannon. It is on this side that the Russians will en- 
ter, should they pass the Balkan. 


P. The suburbs of Ejap, of St. Job. Here is an an- 
cient monument of one of their holy men, to which the 
Sultan is taken on his installation, with great pomp and 
ceremony; solemn prayers are made that God will pros- 
per him and impart to him wisdom and justice. Here he 
solemnly swears to maintain the laws of Mahomet, after 
which he is proclaimed Emperor, and then he returns in 
like state to the Seraglio. 

This suburb is as interesting in Ottoman history as 
Scone is in the Scottish, and Rheims in the French annals. 

R. Burial Ground of cypresses. 

By a change of the points of the compass it will be 
seen that, in its form and water position, Constantinople 
bears a striking resemblance to New York. Let the 
reader look at the print from the right side, so as to make 
the western part uppermost. Qn one side is the sea of 
Marmora, which may be compared to the Bay of New 
York, while, on the other, the long Porte washes its quays, 
as the East river laves those of New York. Both cities 
spread from a point, and grow wider towards the inland. 
The garden walls of the Seraglio may be compared to 
those of the battery, and the watch-tower of the Bospho- 
rus Gate to Castle Garden. Both have fourteen districts 
or wards; and it is a pleasing coincidence that the first, 
second, and third wards of each are similarly situated. 

Constantinople stands on a point formed by the Pro- 
pontis (Marmora) on the south, and the Porte, or harbour, 
on the north-east. This harbour, in which the classical 
reader will recognise the Chryso-keras, or Golden Horn of 
the ancients, is seven miles in length, and capacious 
enough to hold twelve hundred ships. Like ancient Rome, 
this city stands on seven hills, which rise gradually from 


passed by walls which have twenty-two gates, six towards 
the land, six along the port, and ten on the Marmora, 
all the gates on the water having landing-places and stairs. 
The shores of the Bosphorus are lined with fortifications, 
and covered with villas, seats, castles, gardens, and vine- 
yards. These places are the summer residences of the 
Turkish gentry. 


| 
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The Traveller. 


The attention of Europe, and of all the civilized 
world, is now so anxiously directed towards Con- 
stantinople, that we have postponed several articles 
which we had prepared for publication, in order to 
lay before our readers the following interesting de- 
scription of this celebrated bone of political conten- 
tion, which we have copied from the Belfast Northern 
Whig. We have accompanied it with a plan and 
description of Constantinople, which we published in 
a previous volume, but which, on account of the 
intense interest now attached to the subject, we be- 
lieve must be peculiarly interesting to our readers, 
as the speedy fall of the renowned Eastern capital 
is anticipated by many of our speculative political 
writers, although it is the opinion of others, equally 
well informed, that the issue is still very doubtful, 
even should peace not put an end to further hostile 
operations.— Edit. Kal. 








CONSTANTINOPLE.* 
—> 
“« The city won for Allah from the Giaour, 

The Giaour from Othman’s race again may wrest; 

And the Serai’s impenetrable tower 

Receive the fiery Frank, her former guest.” 

Childe Harold's Ptigrimage, Canto 2d. 
—_— 

Nearly four hundred years have elapsed since the 
Turkish crescent was planted on the walls of Constanti- 
nople. This city, which has sustained ten important 
sieges since the days of Constantine, and only twice been 
taken, is now menaced by a hostile army almost at its 
gates. A glance at its present geographical and local 
position, as described by modern travellers, will show that 
if the Russians lay siege to Constantinople, its speedy fall 
is inevitable. 
The city of Constantinople is built upon a triangular 
promontory, which projects into the sea of Marmota, at 
the eastern extremity of Romania. On the south it is 
washed by the sea of Marmora, and on the north-east by 
the harbour of the Golden Horn; the third side, which 
may be considered as the base of the triangle, is that which 
connects the city with the main land. It is built, like 
ancient Rome, on seven hills, rising one above the other 
in beautiful succession, and sloping gently towards the 
water. The whole circuit is estimated at more than twelve 
miles, the entire of which space is closely covered with 
palaces, mosques, baths, fountains, and houses. The 


* For the topographical part of this article we are chiefy 
indebted to “Walsh's Journey from Constantinople ¢ 
England.” We have also made use of description gt 





the ehore, in the fora of an amphitheatre. It is encom- 


ven 
by Clarke and other travellers. The historical facts may be 
found in Gibbon, or in any history of the Ottoman Empire, 
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view from the sea is peculiarly grand. ‘The proudly swelle , are planted with trees, to make them more firm and secure ; 
ing domes of three hundred mosques,—the tall and elegant | and they prohibit, under the severest penalties, any person, 
minarets, crowned by glittering crescents,—the ancient | not only from taking water from a bendt, but from cutting 
towers on the walls,—and the gaudily coloured kiosks rising | or digging up a tree on its borders.” Notwithstanding 
above the stupendous trees in the seraglio, are represented | this strictness, it appears from what Mr. Walsh afterwards 


by travellers as forming a rich, picturesque, and extraordi- 
nary scene. The gulph of the Golden Horn, a noble har- 


’ 


states, that owing to the apathy and ignorance of the Turks, 
the cisterns formed by the Greek Emperors have been 


bour four miles in length by half a mile in breadth, is filled | suffered to go to ruin ; and so precarious is the supply of 


with the curiously built vessels, and gaudily decorated 
boats of the Turks, giving life and animation to the pros- 
pect. On the opposite shore is the maritime town of 
Galata, containing the docks, arsenals, and barracks; above 
this is the populous subnrb of Pera; and as far as the eye 
can reach, in the back ground, are the cemeteries of the 
Franks and Armenians, shadowed by an immense forest 
of cypress and mulberry trecs. All along the European 
side of the Bosphorus, is a continuation of palaces, ancient 
castles, pleasure grounds, and romantic villages. On the 
Asiatic side is the extensive town of Scutari, which is also 
a suburb of Constantinople. Near this is the great Turk- 
ish burying ground, which is to be seen extending its 
dark cypress groves around the whole vicinity of Scutari, 
as far as the ancient and ruinous city of Calcedone. This 
cemetery, which is one of the largest in the world, being 
three miles in length, is the favourite burying place of the 
Turks, who, being persuaded that their nation will yet be 
obliged to quit Europe, have a wonderful predilection to 
be interred in a place where the infidels will not be allowed 
to disturb their ashes. ‘The prospect on the side of the 
sea is closed by a group of islands ; and dim in the distance, 
are the snow-clad summits of Olympus. A nearer approach, 
however, disappoints the splendid expectations of the be- 
holder; and the most unpractised eye will perceive at once 
that the city is incapable of withstanding a siege. The walls 
are in many places so dilapidated as to be incapable of 
defence without great reparation. The breaches which were 
made by the Turks during the siege in 1543, have never 
been repaired, and a magnificent tree is now growing in 
one of them, and marks, as Clarke says, ** the sacred spot 
where the last of the Palaologi fell.” But that which ren- 
ders Constantinople completely untenable is the fact of all 
the supplies of water being entirely from without the city. 
There are very few rivulets flowing near Constantinople; 
and, in summer, these are nearly dry. There are scarcely 
any springs; and the only internal resource on which the 
inhabitants can depend for water, is the rain which falls 
in winter, and which they preserve in the cisterns and 
reservoirs, constructed at the bottoms of their houses. As 
these precarious resources have been found to be wholly 
inadequate, bendts, or tanks, have been constructed in the 
mountains near the Black Sea. ** These mountains,” says 
Dr. Walsh, ‘* are the regions of streams and rivers; and 
wherever a small rill is found running into a valley on any 
elevation, a mound is raised across the lower end, and the 
water thus obstructed is thrown back and accumulated till 
it forms a large deep, triangular lake. This mound is 
generally faced with marble, covered with sculptures of 
oriental device, and has a very grand and magnificent ap- 
pearance. Pipes formed of tiles moulded into tubes, con- 
vey the water along the hills; and when a valley inter- 
poses, it is crossed by an aqueduct, some of which are very 
striking and noble in perspective.” ‘* The bendts, or 
reservoirs of waters in the mountains,” continues this tra- 
veller, ** were originally constructed by the Greek Em- 
perors, when the capital of the Roman empire was trans- 
ferred to Byzantium, and the great increase of population 
required a more abundant supply of water. They were 
called vdearset, and their preservation was deemed of such 
importance, that several edicts on the subject were issued 
by different Emperors, many of which are yet extant; 
some regulating the planting of trees, others prohibiting 
the abstraction of water for private use, and one, issued 
in the year 404, fixes the penalty of a pound of gold for 


every ounce of water! These laws have been re-enacted | 


water from the bendts in summer weather, that the city 
has frequently been left with only a quantity sufficient for 
fifteen days, while the water in the tanks was so low and 
muddy as to afford the inhabitants no relief. The first 
operations of the Russians, should they lay siege to Con- 
stantinople, will undoubtedly be to cut off the supply of 
water. This they can easily do, by breaking up the com- 
munication between the city and the bendts. Should this 
be effected, the situation of 700,000 inhabitants, who have 
been accustomed to consider water as an essential even in 
their religious observances, may easily be conceived ; and 
it is evident that, were Constantinople ever so well pro- 
vided and fortified in other respects, it could not hold out 
for a fortnight. 

The present occasion is not the first upon which a Rus- 
sian army has approached to Constantinople. So far back 
as 865, the Muscovites or Russians, who had been accus- 
tomed to navigate the Black Sea from the mouth of the 
Boristhenes, entered the Bosphorus in their canoes, and 
endeavoured to take possession of the harbour of Constan- 
tinople. Again and again, though constantly defeated, 
did they renew the attempt, till, in the year 973, their last 
and most formidable expedition was attempted by land 
under their ferocious leader Swatislas, the Suwarrow of his 
day. Swatislas crossed the Danube with 60,000 men, de- 
feated the Bulgarians, and advanced to the Balkan moun- 
tains. As little care was taken at that time, as in the pre- 
sent campaign, to defend the passes, and the Russians were 
suffered to establish themselves without opposition at Ad. 
rianople. They were, however, unsuccessful in their attack 
upon the capital ; they were obliged to retreat, and having 
left the passes of the Balkan unguarded, the Greeks made 
amends for their former remissness by seizing upon them. 
Swatislas entrenched himself at Dristia, the modern Silis- 
tria; but the Greeks having ascended the Danube in their 
galleys, so completely cut off all communication, that his 
army was famished intoa surrender. Theconquerorstreated 
him with lenity. Olga, his mother, had some years before 
been baptized by the name of Helena. Her example was 
followed by the remnant of Swatisla’s army, whohaving em- 
braced the religion of the Greek Church, introduced it into 
their own country, with some of the Grecian arts of civiliza- 
tion, which they had acquired during their progress. For 
some centuries previous to this, Constantinople ‘had been 
subjected to the reiterated attacks of the Saracens. It was 
upon these occasions that the celebrated Greek fire, whose 
composition was kept such a profound mystery, was used 
with such destructive and fearful effect in repelling the 
assailants. The fleets and armies of the Saracens were de- 
stroyed ; and the Mahometan invaders were obliged, with 
the remnant of their vast forces, to recross the Hellespont. 
The attacks of the Russians next succeeded. In 1204, 
Constantiaople was attacked by assailants equally ignorant 
and barbarous as the Arabs and Muscovites, and still more 
ferocious and cruel. The Crusaders under Baldwin, Count 
of Flanders, taking advantage of the seditions that deso- 
lated the city, entered it with little or no resistance ; and 
having put every one they met to the sword, gave them- 
selves up, without restraint, to all the excess of avarice 
and fury. This act of the Crusaders, who had vowed to 
fight only against infidels, completely broke down the 
power of the Greek Empire, which had long been weakened 
by the vices of the Emperors, and the intestine divisions 
of the people; and the only effectual barrier in the way of 





the Ottoman invaders, was thus either removed, or 80 weak- 
ened, as no longer to oppose an obstacle to their progress. 


even with more rigour by the Turks, as water is more | In 1261, the Greeks, under Michael Paleologus, recoverrd 
necessary to them than to the Greek. The embankments | the city from Baldwin the Second; but from this, tili the 














taking of Constantinople by the Turks, under Mahomet the 
Second, the Greek empire was fast sinking into decay.— 
The courage and the genius of one man threw a glory 
round its fall, which was worthy of the dying light of the 
Greek and Roman name. For fifty-three days, a feeble 
army of seven thousand men, excited by the example of 
the heroic Constantine Palwologus, withstood, without 
any adequate means of defence, the attack of an army of 
200,000 men, rendered blind to danger by the principles 
of fatalism, urged on by religious enthusiasm, and inspired 
with a confidence of success by the predictions of their 
Prophet. The conquest of Constantinople had been ex. 
pressly foretold to the Moslems in their Koran. In one 
place, it says, ‘* Know ye a city encompassed on two sides 
by water, and on the third by land; the last hour shall 
not come before it be taken by sixty thousand of the faith. 
ful.” In another passage the Prophet is more explicit in 
his promises—** They shall conquer Constantinople; the 
army that conquers it is the best of armies.” Encouraged 
by this vague prediction, the Turks had seven times at- 
tempted the siege of this city; and, on one occasion, re- 
mained for seven years encamped before its walls. In 
1453 they were at last successful ; at the very moment when 
the courage of Palwologus and his brave companions had 
almost induced them to abandon the enterprise in despair, 
Mahomet suddenly conceived a design, which was execu. 
ted with the most extraordinary success. The Greeks had 
drawn across the mouth of the harbour a chain, from what 
is now the Seraglio point to Galata, which formed a bar- 
rier that the Turks could not penetrate. In one night the 
whole Turkish ficet was drawn up by land, along one of 
those valleys which run parallel with the Golden Horn; 
and the next morning the Greeks beheld, with consterna- 
tion, the galleys of the enemy floating under their walls, 
in that part of the city which is now called the Fanal. 
Influenced either by terror or bribery, the Greeks in this 
quarter made no opposition to the entry of the Turks; 
and, as a reward tor their cowardice and treachery, the 
miscrable descendants of that degenerate race have ever 
since been permitted to occupy this place, which is still 
known by the name of the Fanal, or the Greek Quarter. 
Not so the gallant Paleologus, and his little band of heroes. 
With a self-devotion worthy of the best days of Greek or 
Roman story, they rushed to oppose the Turks, who came 
pouring in through the breaches, and died with their gal- 
lant leader, forming with their own, and the bodies of 
their enemies, a last but ineffectual rampart against the 
Mussulman invaders. The breaches have never since been 
repaired. A large tree (the Pistaccia Terebinthus) sha 
dows the place where the last of the Casars died ; and the 
stranger in Constantinople, on quitting the city, carries 
with him some of its berries, as the last memorial of a 
brave man, and a genuine patriot, whose spirit was too 
noble and lofty for the age he lived in. __- 

** Thus,” says M. Von Hammer, ** fell the city of seven 
names, seven hills, and seven towers, taken from the See 
venth of the Paleologi, by the Seventh Sultan of the Ot- 
tomans.’’* The Turks, like all the nations of the East, 
have a grt reverence for particular numbers; and they 
are still under the influence of superstitious fantasies, 
arising from coincidences which they have been taught to 
look upon as omi N illustrations of this 
might be adduced from their history; but the following, 
which is mentioned by an author whom we have already 
quoted, is more remarkable, as having reference to the pre 
sent state of their affairs. After mentioning the prophecy 
which is current among the Turks, respecting the taking 
ef Constantinople by the Russians, Dr. Walsh says, 
‘** They are influenced also by many other causes equally 
slight, which, nevertheless, make a powerful impression 
on the weak and superstitious fancy of a Turk. Among 
them is a coincidence of names, which is rather curious. 
Constantinople was taken and lost at different times by 
persons who bore the same name. The Latins, under a 
Baldwin, obtained possession of it; and under a Baldwin, 
they were again driven out of it. The city was rebuilt, 
and made the seat of the Greek empire, by a Constantine, 
tie son of Helena, and in the patriarchate of a Gregory; 
it was taken, and the empire ot the Greeks destroyed, un- 
der a Constantine, the son of Helena, and in the patriarch- 








* The seven names here alluded to are Byzantium, Anto- 
nina, Roma Nova, Constantinople, Farruk, (an Arabic word 
sisnifying the earth-divider,) Istambol, (the fulness of faith,) 
ana Vnimeddiinja, (or mother of the world.) 
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ate of a Gregory; the Turks obtained possession of it] mode of conveyance, too, John Bull can gratify his pen- 


under a Mahomet, and they are firmly persuaded they will 


lose it under a Mahomet—and that Mahomet the present | the number of tours and trips which he almos: daily puts 


reigning Sultan ; and, to complete this chain of names, 
when the Greek insurrection broke out, a Constantine was 
the heir apparent to the Russian throne, and a Gregory 
was the patriarch of Constantinople. ‘They hanged at the 
time one of these ominous persons, and the other has since 
abdicated the crown. Still, they are persuaded that events 
will happen as they are decreed, and the fatal combination 
of Mahomet, Gregory, and Constantine will yet destroy 
their power in Europe.” Of the numerous prophecies 
which are extant respecting the Russians, it is not hazard- 
ing too much to say that they have reference to, and most 
probably were framed after the invasions of the Muscovites, 
to which we have already alluded. It is well known that 
the Turks adopted many of the superstitions and traditions 
of the Greeks, and these prophecies were in all probability 
adopted among the rest.” That they may not have their 
effect in paralyzing the energies of a superstitious people, 
it would be carrying scepticism too far to assert; and the 
ominous name of the present Sultan, connected with the 
recent disasters, and the shock which his innovations have 
given to the Mussulman prejudices, would certainly have 
cost him his life, were it not for the circumstance, that 
being the only survivor of fifteen brothers, and as many 
sisters, his person is held inviolable as the last of the male 
race of the Prophet. 





# One of these prophecies is said to have been copied from 
an ancient tomb of Constantine the Great. It was originally 
composed entirely of consonants in the Greek character, 
which were perfectly unintelligible, till Gennadius, the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, who was appointed immediately 
after the Turks took possession of that city, interpreted the 
prophecy by supplying the vowels. The following transia- 
tion of it, together with the original, is givenin the appendix 
to Dr. Walsh’s book :— 

**On the first of the Indict, the kingdom of Ishmael, he 
who is called Mahomet shall overturn the race of the 
Paleologi, shall gain possession of the seven-hilled (city.) 
He shall reign within it, shall subdue very many nations, 
and shall desolate the islands as far as the Euxine Sea. He 
shall lay waste those who border the Danube. On the 
eighth of the Indict he shall subdue the Peloponnesus. On 
the ninth of the Indict he shall lead his forces against the 
countries of the north. On the tenth of the Indict he shall 
overthrow the Dalmate. Again he shall turn back for yet 
atime; he stirs up a mighty war against the Dalmatians, 
and is a little broken, (or crushed,) and the peoples and tribes, 
with the assistance of the Western nations, shall engage in 
war by sea and land, and shall overthrow Ishmael. His de- 
scendants shall reign with less, little, very little (power.) 
But the yellow-haired race, together with all their coadju- 
tors, shall.overthrow Ishmael, and shall take the seven- 
hilled (city) with its (imperial) privileges. Then shall they 
kindle a fierce intestine war until the fifth hour, and thrice 
shall a voice shout, Stand, stand! and fear (to proceed) 
make anxious haste; and on your right hand you will find 
aman, noble, admirable, and courageous: him shall ye have 
for your Lord, for he is my friend, and, in accepting him, 
my will is fulfilled.” 

tis scarcely necessary to add, that the “ yellow-haired 
race” are, of course, the Russians. 





(ORIGINAL. ] 


TOUR THROUGH THE ISLE OF MAN, 
Commencing July 30, and terminating August 12, 1829. 
= P 

Whether it arises from extensive commercial pursuits, 
or from some inherent quality in the nature of English- 
men, who may be said to partake in their manners of 
the romantic character of their own sea-girt isle, I shall 
not take upon me to decide; but I believe it to be an un- 
doubted fact, that our country produces more travellers, 
in proportion to its population, than any other nation on 
the face of the globe. From Lapland’s icy plain to India’s 
coral shore, we behold them busily employed, either in 
the pursuits of commerce or science, or engaged in ac- 
quiring an intimate knowledge of the manners and customs 
of the various nations spread over the universe, in order 
that they may amuse and instruct their countrymen on 
their return to their native soil. The invention of steam- 
engines, moreover, in modern times, has been the means of 
so materially facilitating our intercourse with the neigh- 
bouring countries, and the beauty, elegance, and comfort 
of the steamers removing almost every objection to an ex- 
cursion on Neptune’s element, that many persons, who for- 
merly looked upon the passage from England to Ireland, or 
the Isle of Man, as too dangerous to be encountered, now 
regard it as a pleasing trip, or excursion, which they feel 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


chant for roaming whenever he likes, and hence arises 


forth to gratify his good neighbours by their own fire-sides, 
Following so laudable an example, I have ventured tc 


shall endeavour to render worthy of the Kaleidoscope, and | 


Isle of Man does not display scenery equal to the beautiful 
and sublime views of Westmorland, or the romantic 
mountains and delightful vales of North Wales ; but it 
nevertheless possesses beauties peculiar to itself, and should 
I succeed in conveying to the minds of my kind readers a 
just conception of some of the beauties of Mona, it will 
afford me the pleasing reflection that I have not written in 
vain. —_— 
THE TOUR. 

A near relative, in a delicate state of health, having been 
recommended by his physician to try the air of the Isle of 
Man, I agreed to accompany him, conceiving that my 
presence might be of service, and at the same time I 
should gratity my own inclination in making a short trip 
to a place celebrated for its believers in ghosts, hobgob- 
lins, witches, fairies, elves, and an extraordinary three- 
legged giant shot by St. Patrick. 

The unfavourable state of the weather delayed this ex- 
cursion until the 30th of July, and even on that day it 
was wet and boisterous. We had scarcely reached the 
light-ship when most of the passengers began to show 
symptoms of a change of element, and successively disap- 
peared, either to the cabin or the steerage, to remove from 
their bosoms a pressure of evil which frequently mats the 
the pleasure of a sea voyage. There were many cabin 
passengers, only two or three of whom were free from 
sickness; and here, as well as amongst those who were 
deck passengers, I observed that those who were really in 
a delicate state of health, withstood the effects of the water 
with comparatively little inconvenience, whilst the rueful 
countenances and utter state of helplessness of those who 
were vigorous and lively upon land, were truly pitiable. 
Here might be seen a blooming damsel, the roses of whose 
cheeks were changed into the lily, whilst a languid smile 
played upon her lips as her bright blue eyes inadvertently 
met those of a youthful companion in distress. Here, too, 
might be seen a robust-looking husband, deeply affected by 
his inward cogitations, and unable to render the least assist- 
ance to his ** better half,” whese situation was worse than 
his own, wishing herself safely at home, and vowing 
if she were there, never to risk her life upon the sea 
again. Neptune, indeed, is no respecter of persons; the 
old and the young, the grave and the gay, notwithstanding 
all their clamour, are obliged to submit to his laws as 
long as they are upon his element. Heisa god, moreover, 
who delights in a little mischief. On taking a peep at 
those who remained upon deck, I observed a few soi-disant 
‘*s knowing ones,” who had snugly, as they thought, 
sheltered themselves under the windward paddle-box. 
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shireman, who had never been at sea before, somewhat 
alarmed at the noise of the water, started up, in order to 
make his escape, or avoid the impending danger, and 
had scarcely moved a step from his seat when the water 
poured down upon his head, completely covering him. 


transcribe from my note book the following tour, which I} His companions, although they did not come in for so good 


a drenching, were, however, more or less, in a pitiable 


amusing to its readers. It may, perhaps, be said that the | plight. 


I had previously made several trips to sea ; but this was 
one of the roughest I had experienced. ‘The rain fell in 
considerable quantities during the passage: the wind was 
high, and the rolling of the waters rather awful; scarcely 
a smile from the sun cheered us as we passed beneath the 
sombre clouds which were flying away in a lateral direc- 
tion. The wind indeed was so strong, that the fastenings 
of the square-sail-yard gave way, and the yard itself 
was snapped in two pieces. This was another source of 
alarm to those who were unused to the dangers. of the 
** troubled main.” The old ladies now began in earnest 
to say their prayers, thinking all was over with them; the 
pious now became more pious; while those, who, when 
snug on shore, never liked to trouble the Deity with their 
importunities, here looked ‘* unutterable things.” These, 
however, were only a few of the vagaries of the god, to let 
us know we were on a different element tofthat of terra firma. 

Such is a brief description of our passage from Liverpool 
to Douglas, where we arrived about nine o'clock in the even- 
ing, having made the passage in about ten hours. From 
the number of people who crowded the pierhead to witness 
our arrival, one might suppose that half the population of 
the town was there. But most of them, as I afterwards 
found, were visitors who anxiously wait the arrival of the 
packet, expecting to sce some friends or acquaintances. 
Scarcely had we shot alongside of the pier when we were 
boarded by hosts of porters and waiters, all clamorous in 
their respective callings: in the course of a minute or two 
I had about half a dozen cards thrust into my hands by 
the knights of the table, each most eloquenily pleading 
the superiority and respectability of the firm to which he 
belonged. After you have chosen your domicile for the 
night, immediately half a dozen porters are at your service 
if you require them, ready to escort you te a mean-looking 
office on the pier, where your linen is tumbled over by a 
black-pawed officer of customs, fixed here to preyent the 
importation of contraband goods; after all which you are 
safely escorted to your hotel by one of the aforesaid knights 
Having taken up my quarters in the British Hotel, [ 
will now, for the present, bid you ** Good night,” pro- 
mising you in my next a description of Douglas and its 




















They were seated upon a form, chatting, and comforting 
themselves with a liquid somewhat more agreeable than 
that of the god's, when he mischievously gave the packet 
a severe shock, throwing her much on one side, and 
making the ** knowing ones”’ fly in different directions over 
the deck. One, in his route, was stopped by the opposite 











paddle-box ; another measured his length upon the deck ; 
@ third stoutly grasped some iron work over the engine- 
room ; and a fourth was snugly seated upon the wet deck, 


neighbourhoud. M. R. 
Liverpool, August 29, 1829. 
SE, 
METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
[From the Liverpool Courier.) 
~ Barometer | Extreme; 1 hermo-jiixtreme, State of) Remarks 
at during | meter8 [heat Du- the Wine at 
noon. | Night. |morning jring day.| at noon. nern 
- | 
26 |29 49/; 53 0| 56 O/; 61 O| S.S.E. |Ratn. 
7 | 29 20) 0} 57 0} 61 O} W. |Stormy. 
28 | 29 69; 51 OO} 58 O| 63 O| N.W. |Fair. 
29 | 29 93| 51 0} 59 O| 64 O N._ |Fair. 
40 |29 971 53 O| 60 O| 62 O|N.N.W./Rain. 
31 | 29 90; 67 O| 61 O| 68 O| N.W. |Cloudy. 
Sept. 
+1 29 84{ 57 0! 64 O} 66 0} N.W. Fair. 
26th, Eight, p.m. stormy. 
27th, Stormy during night. 
28th, Four, p.m, 1ain, 
a ———— ——$——— 








gathered themselves up as well as they could, and seemed 


with his heels resting upon the overturned form. They | ~~ 











Tide Table. 





rather shy about taking their places under the protection 


Days. Yorn, Even.|Height.| Festivals,4c. 





of the paddle- box again ; but as they had no other alterna- 
tive, than ei:her to remain there, or go below amongst the 
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a heavy sea, striking the packet, rushed up her side with |* 


sick, they preferred remaining upon deck, and with the as- weaning 


sistance of one of the sailors they adjusted the form in its | Thursday 10 
former situation ; but they had not been seated long when | Saturday. .12 
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ce Moon. 
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TIME’S CHANGES. 
‘There was welcome to the infant heir, 
The babe of yesterday; and fair 
Hope whispered of the morrow ; 
The pageant o'er, and to its rest, 
They bore the babe for burial drest, 
And joy was changed to sorrow ! 


There was childhood's gladsome laugh, and free, 
The voice of mirth and revelry, 
Heard in yon rustic dwelling ; 
Years hurried on, and mirthful tone, 
And childhood’s gladsome laugh was gone, 
The bell of death was knelling ! 


There was maiden in her rose-wreathed bower 
Outrivalling the fairest flower 
Around her sweetly blowing ; 
A space, and on her snow-white urn 
Faintly the creseent moonbeam shone! 
The grass was round her growing ! 


There was feasting in the bansier'd hal!, 
And belted knights, and nobles, all 
Were gaily there carousing; 
Echoed the trumpet loud, and long, 
And on to death that gallant throng 
Rushed on;-—the war-steed rousing ! 


There were kindred spirits mingling sweet, 
And Time flew by on pinion fleet, 

Flow’rs from his hour-glass shaking; 
There was silence round the desert hearth, 
For life was combatting with death, 

And loving hearts were breaking! 


There was sitting in his grief alone, 

(Companions, friends, and kindred gone,) 
An aged man; and he . 

Was praying, that with spirit shriven 

Release might soon to him be given, 
Since he of life was weary ! 


And this, methought, the life, ah me! 
Of trial, and of misery, 
To which we fond are clinging !— 
Oh for the heart devote to God, 
That throwing off its mortal load, , 
Upward to heaven is springing ! 
Liver pool. G. 





SHE SLEEPS THAT STILL AND PLACID SLEEP. 
—>— 
BY T. K. HERVEY. 
She sieeps, that still and placid sleep, 
For which the weary pant in vatn, 
And where the dews of evening weep, 
I may not weep again; 
Qh, never more upon her grave, 
Shall I behold the wild-flower wave! 


They laid her where the sun and moon, 
Look on her tomb with loving eye, 

And I have heard the breeze of June 
Sweep o’er it like asigh ; 

And the wild river's wailing song 

Grow dirge-like, as it stole along 





And I have dreamt, in many dreams, 
Of her who was a dream to me, 

And talked to her, by summer streams, 
In crowds, and on the sea, 

Till ia my soul she grew enshrined, 
A young Egeria of the mind. 


Tis years ago! and other eyes 

Have flung their beauty o’er my youth, 
And I have hung on other sighs, 

And sighs that seemed like truth, 
And loved the music which they gave, 
Like that which perished in the grave. 


And have I left the cold and dead, 
To mingle with the living cold, 

There isa weight around my head, 
My heart is growing old; 

Oh, for a refuge and a home, 

With thee, dead Ellen, in thy tomb! 


Age sits upon my breast and brain, 
My spirit fades before itstime, 

But they are all thine own again, 
Lost partner of their prime! 

And thou art dearer, in thy shroud, 

Than all the false and living crowd. 


Rise, gentle vision of the hours! 
Which go like birds, that come not back, 
And fling thy pale and funeral flowers 
On memory’s wasted track; 
Oh, for the wings that made thee blest, 
To “‘ flee away and be at rest!” 
eee 
THE TOMB OF CYRUS. 





—— 
(From the London Literary Gazette.) 


A voice from stately Babylon, a mourner’s rising cry, 

And Lydia’s marble palaces give back their deep reply; 

And like the sound of distant winds, o’er ocean’s billows sent, 
Ecbatana! thy storied wall sends forth a wild lament. 


For he, the dreaded arbiter—a dawning empire's trust— 

The eagle child of victory—the great, the wise, the just — 

Assyria’s famed and conquering sword, and Media’s regal 
strength— 

Hath bow’d his head to earth beneath a mightier hand at 
length. 


And darkly, through a sorrowing land, Euphrates winds along, 

And Cydnus, with its silver wave, has heard the funeral song ; 

And through the wide and sultry East, and through the frozen 
North, 

Thetabretand the harpare hush’d—the wailof grief goes forth. 


There is a solitary tomb, with rankling weeds o’ergrown, 

A single palm bends mournfully beside the mould’ring stone, 

Amidst whose leaves the passing breeze, with fitful gust and 
slow, 

Seems sighing with a feeble dirge for him who sleeps below. 

Beside its sparkling drops of foam a desert fountain showers, 

And, floating calm, the lotus wreaths its red and scented 

flowers; 

And lurks the mountain fox, unseen, beside the vulture’s nest, 

And steals the wild bysena past in lone and silent quest. 


Is this Ambition’'s resting place—the couch of fallen might? 
And ends the path ofglory thus, and Fame’s enshrining light? 
Chief of a progeny of kings, renown’d and fear’d afar, 

How is thy boasted name forgot, and dimm’d thine honour’s 
star ! 

Approach :—what saith that graven verse? Alas, for human 
pride !— 

“ Dominion’s envied gifts were mine—nor earth her praise 
denied : 

Thou, traveller, ifa suppliant’s voice find echo in thy breast, 
Oenvy not the little dust which hides my mortal rest !”* 


Chelsea. J. F. H. 
® Vide Plutarch’s Life of Alexander. 





LINES 
ON A PORK CURER, WHO TURNED PRACTITIONER 
OF PHYSIC, 
i 
Since he left off his former trade, 
Porcus has dreadful havoc made 
”Mongst two legg’d patients who employed him, 
Not one of whom remains to chide him ; 
They all are gone to that dread ‘* bourne, 
From whence no travellers return.” 
But though he kill’d folk by the score, 
Just as he serv’d the pigs before, 
Why should their friends their vengeance vent ? 
What Porcus did was all well meant. 
* Twas but a slight mistake he made, 
Occasioned by his former trade, 
He knew by practice long inur’d, 
Swine must be KILL'D before they’re CURD. 
Liverpool. <a 





PORTRAITS FROM NATURE, 


Addressed to the Painter of an execrable Portrait said to be 
“from the life.” - 





From the Life !—so it is, far enough !—you are right, 
For in nature there never was seen such a fright. 
Liverpool. 








-— 
——S 
————— 


The Housewife. c 


** Housekeeping and husbandry, if it be good, 
Must love one another as cousins in blood: 

The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 





Mode of Preserving Nuts in a Fresh State.A. B. 
Lambert, Esq. sent some oy of nuts, which were 
quite plump and fresh. They had been preserved to so 
late a season (July) by a very simple but effectual process. 
When ripe they were put into a large brown earthenware 
an, which, when filled with nuts, was placed in a deep 
ole, in a dry part of the garden. The top of the pan being 
covered with a flat piece of wood, on which was put a heavy 
weight, the hole wus filled with earth. By these means 
nuts may be kept in a fresh state till the season for gather- 
ing them from the trees returns.—7'rans. Horti. Soc. 
Health.—The change of the season, and the free use of 
plums and other stone-fruit in September, render cholera 
and diarrhoeas frequent. When these eomplaints occur, 
the best medical advice should be speedily procured ; but 
it may be useful to know, that much of the mischief is 
caused by the skins of the fruit alluded to, which bein 
insoluble in tie stomach, and astringent, become acrid an 
stimulant, producing spasms and the cholic pains which 
accompany these diarrheas. No stone-fruit which is not 
fully ripened, and the flesh of which is not a soft, juic 
pulp is wholesome. Until medical advice can be procured, 
give to an adult a table-spoonful of castor oil and a tea- 
spoonful of paregoric.—British Almanack. 
Marking Ink.—Certainly the best of all Marking Inks 
we must editorially consider to be that called Printer’s. 
But then, unfortunately, it will permanently impress 
nothing else than paper, and through that the public. 
But good housewives want to indelibly imprint certain pos- 
sessive names on linens and cottons, and accordingly many 
clouts have been marked with Clout’s Ink; but Cameron’s 
will now supersede every other, we should think, from the 
fact of its requiring no previous preparation on the cloth 
to receive the hand writing, which generally occasioned 
much delay, and much litter, but becemes indelible at 
once, by a very simple process. Although a Liverpool 
manufacture, it is prepared by an ingenious chemist late 
of Glasgow.—Scots Times. 











Spick and span new Pun.—Messrs. Taylor and Carlile, 
the Infidel Missionaries, as they style themselves, applied 
for the Music-hall, in Liverpool, to hold forth in, and 
were refused by the proprietor. Upon which a punster 
observed, that he wondered they should think of such a 
place, as the Concert-room was for fiddling (fiddle in) 
and not for infidel (in fiddle. ) 


A person seeing another play unfairly, gave him a hint 
of his knavery.— ‘* Ah,” said the leg, with a sneer 
** You are a sharp fellow.” ‘‘I know I am a sharp 
fellow,’ answered the other, ‘* but you are a sharper.’ 
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Biographical Motices. 


———— 





SELF EDUCATION. 
—- 
(From the Library of Entertaining Knowledge.) 


It was, as has been stated, the accident of the roof of 
his father’s cottage coming down, while he was a child, 
that first turned Ferguson’s attention to mechanical con- 
trivance. Such are the chances which often develop ge- 
nius, and probably even give it, in part, its direction and 

eculiar Sessa. The late eminent engineer, John 

ennie, used to trace his first notions, in regard to the 
powers of machinery, to his having been obliged, when a 
boy, in consequence of the breaking down of a bridge, to 
go, one winter, every morning, to school, by a circuitous 
road, which carried him past a place where a thrashing 
machine was generally at work. Perhaps, had it not been 
for this casualty, he might have adopted another profes- 
sion than the one in which he so much distinguished him- 
self. It was the appearance of the celebrated comet of 
1744 which first attracted the imagination of Lalande, thea 
a boy of twelve years of age, to astronomy. The great 
Linneus was, probably, made a botanist, by the circum- 
stance of his father having a few rather uncommon plants 
arden. Harrison is said to have been originally 
inspired with the idea of devoting himself to the construc- 
tion of marine time-pieces, by his residence in view of the 
sea, It was a voyage in the Mediterranean which first 
gave to Vernet his enthusiasm for marine painting. Other 
great painters have, probably, been indebted to still slighter 
circumstances for their first introduction tothe art. Claude 
Lorraine derived his taste for design from frequenting the 
workshop of his brother, who was a wood engraver, The 
elder Caravaggio, Polidoro Caldara, was born of poor pa- 
rents, at the town in the north of Italy, from which he 
takes his common designation; and having, when a young 
man, wandered as far as Rome in search of work, was at 
last engaged to carry mortar for the fresco painters, who 
were then employed in decorating the Vatican, which 
humble occupation giving him the opportunity of observ- 
ing the operations of these artists, first inspired him with 
the ambition of becoming himself a painter. The com- 
mencement of the history of Michael Angelo Caravaggio 
is not very different. He, as his name denotes, was a na- 
tive of the same place as Polidoro, though he flourished 
more than half a century later, and he is recorded to have 
had his love of the art first awakened by being, when a 
boy, employed by his father, who was a mason, to mix 
plaster for some fresco painters at Milan. Another Italian 
painter, Cavedont, owed his introduction to his profession 
to the accident of having been received, after he had been 
turned out of doors by his father, into the service of a 
gentleman who happened to possess a good collection of 
pictures, which he began by copying in ink with a pen. 
James Tassie, the celebrated modeller and maker of paste 
gems, commenced life as a stone-mason, in Glasgow, and 
was first prompted to aspire to something beyond this hum- 
ble occupation by having gone by chance, on a holiday, to 
see the paintings in the Academy for Instruction in the 
Fine Arts, established in that city by Messrs. Robert and 


Andrew Foulis, the printers. Having obtained admission | 


to the academy as a pupil, he wrought at his original trade 
to maintain himself, until he had acquired a knowledge of 
drawing. Tassie became eventually the most distinguished 
artist in his line in Europe; and carried, indeed, the art 
itself which he practised, to a degree of perfection that 
before his time had not been approached. A descriptive 
catalogue of his pastes, which, at the time of his death, 
in 1799, amounted to twenty thousand, has been pub- 
lished in two quarto volumes, and among them are enu- 
merated imitatione, or rather fac-similes, of all the more 
celebrated gems, ancient and modern, known to be in ex- 
istence, 

The youthful Chatterton’s taste for the study of English 
antiquities is said to have been first excited by the acci- 
dental circumstance of a quantity of ancient parchment 
manuscripts having fallen into his hands, which had been 
taken by his father, who kept a school, from an old chest 
in the church of St. Mary Radcliffe, at Bristol, to make 
covers for the writing-books used by his scholars. If he 
had never seen these parchments, how different might have 
been the history of that gifted but ill-fated po George 
FKdwards, the naturalist, and author of the splendid book 


entitled ** The History of Birds,’’ was in the first instance 
apprenticed to a London merchant, but the accident of a 

»room being assigned to him which contained a collec- 
tion of books that had been left by a former lodger of his 
master’s, gradually formed in him so strong an attachment 











to study, and especially to natural history, to which many 
of the volumes related (their original possessor having 
been a medical gentleman) that he resolved to give up 
commerce, and to dedicate his life to literature and science. 
The late eminent French botanist, Villars, in like manner, 
after having set out in life as a farmer, suddenly became 
enamoured of natural science, from looking into an old 
work on medicine, which he chanced to find at a house 
where he was staying. 

The French dramatist, Joly, was the son of a keeper of 
a coffee-house in Paris, where a sort of literary club was 
wont to meet. One evening a tale of Madame de Murat’s 
was the subject of their conversation ; and the warm en- 
comiums they united in bestowing upon it arrested in an 
extraordinary degree the attention of Joly. As soon as 
the club broke up he retired to his bed-room, spent the 
night in writing, and, before morning, had contrived the 
plan of a drama in verse, and advanced a considerable 
way in its composition. A few days more enabled him to 
complete his work; which, to the astonishment of his 
father’s literary guests, he put into their hands at their 
next meeting, requesting their opinion of it. The pro- 
posal of having the performance read excited at first only 
the merriment of the assembled critics; but its merits 
were soon felt and acknowledged ; and, when it had been 
heard to the end, there was only one opinion as to the cer- 
tainty of its success, if it should be represented on the 
stage. Accordingly, the pieces, entitled A School for 
Lovers, in three acts, was brought out, and received with 
great applause. Joly now gave himself up to literature; 
but, although he afterwards produced several other dra- 
matic compositions, it is remarked that scarcely any of 
them equalled his first performance. 

The > French orientalist, Jourdain, was originally 
intended for the law, and had been placed with a notary, 
when, in the year 1805, the admiration he heard bestowed 
upon Anquetil Du Perron, then newly dead, who had in 
his youth enlisted as a private soldier in @ corps going to 
India, in order that he might enjoy an opportunity of 
studying the eastern languages, kindled in him an irre- 
sistible passion to devote himself to similar pursuits. 
Jourdain was at this time only seventeen years of age, and 
died when just thirty ; yet in that short interval he had ac- 
quired a distinguished name as an oriental scholar, and 
had given to the world a variety of able works; among 
which may be especially mentioned a very learned statis- 
tical account of Persia, in five volumes, which appeared 
when the author was only in his twenty-sixth year. 

We will mention only a very few other instances of the 
manner in which accidental and apparently trivial occur- 
rences have sometimes operated in exciting latent genius. 
The Italian sculptor Bandinelli, whose: name has been 
mentioned in a former chapter, is said to have been first 
led to turn his thoughts to the art of statuary, by a great 
fall of snow, which happened when he was a boy at his 
native city of Florence. He fashioned a statue of the 
snow, which was conceived to give a striking indication of 
his talent for modelling. The late eminent English en- 
graver, Richard Earlom, is reported to have been originally 
inspired with a taste for the art of design, by seeing the 
ornaments on the Lord Mayor’s state coach, which hap- 
pened to have been painted by the elegant pencil of 
Cipriani. Another of our countrymen, highly distinguished 
as an engraver of scientific subjects, the late Mr. Lowry, 
was induced to embrace the profession in which he after- 


‘wards acquired so much celebrity, by the accidental in- 


spection, when he was about fifteen years of age, of a 
portfolio of prints by Woollet, another of our eminent 
engravers. Thus, too, the famous German printer, Bren- 
kopf, the inventor of moveable types for printing music, 
and of many other improvements in typography and letter- 
founding, was first inspired with a liking for his profession 
which he had originally embraced on rape cee by fall- 
ing in with a work of Albert Durer, in which the shapes 
of the letters are deduced from mathematical principles. 
The celebrated Bernard Palissy, to whom France was 
indebted in the sixteenth century, for the introduction of 


the manufacture of enamelled pottery, had his attention | ¢} 


first attracted to the art, his improvements in which form 
to this time the glory of his name among his countrymen, 
by having one day seen by chance a beautiful enamelled 
cup, which had been brought from Italy. He was then 
struggling to support his family by his attempts in the art 
of painting, in which he was self-taught; and it immedi- 
ately occurred to him that, if he could discover the secret 
of making these cups, his toils and difficulties would be at 
anend. From that moment his whole thoughts were di- 
rected to this object; and in one of his works he has him- 
self given us such an account of the unconquerable zeal 
with which he prosecuted his experiments, as it is im- 
possible to read without the deepest interest. For some 
time he had little or nothing to expend upon the pursuit 


which he had so'much at heart; but, at last, he happened 
to receive a considerable sum of money for a work which 
he had finished, and this enabled him to commence his 
researches. He spent the whole of his money, however, 
without meeting with any success, and he was now poorer 
than ever. Yet it was in vain that his wife and friende 
besought him to relinquish what they deemed his chi- 
merical and ruinous project. He borrowed more money, 
with which he repeated his experiments; and, when he 
had no more fuel wherewith to feed his furnaces, he cut 
down his chairs and tables for that purpose. Still his suc- 
cess was inconsiderable. He was now actually obliged to 
give a person, who had assisted him, part of his clothes 
by way of remuneration, having nothing else left; and, 
with his wife and children starving before his eyes, and by 
their appearance silently reproaching him as the cause of 
their sufferings, he was at heart miserable enough. But 
he neither despaired, nor suffered his friends to know what 
he felt ; —T in the midst of all his misery, a aay 
demeanour, and losing no opportunity of ——s is 
— of the object which he all the while felt confident 
ne should one day accomplish. And at last, after sixteen 
years of persevering exertion, his efforts were crowned with 
complete success, and his fortune was made. Palissy was, 
in aJl respects, one of the most extraordinary men of his 
time; in his moral character displaying a high-mindedness 
and commanding energy altogether in —t with the 
reach and originality of conception by which his under- 
standing was distinguished. Although a Protestant, he 
had escaped, through the royal favour, from the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew; but having been soon after shut up 
in the Bastille, he was visited in his prison by the king, 
who told him, that if he did not comply with the esta- 
blished religion, he should he forced, however unvillingly, 
to leave him in the hands of his enemies. ** Forced !"” 
replied Palissy, ** this is not to speak like a king; but 
they who force you cannot force me; I can die!” He 
never regained his liberty, but ended his life in the Bas- 
tille, in the ninetieth year of his age. 


ON SALE, 


At the Liverpool Mercury Office, the following publications 
and other articles, which may be had of the Agents of the 
Liverpool Mercury and Kaleidoscope, in their respective towns. 
This day is published, price 1s. 6d. 
A GUIDE to ANGOR EAUMARIS, and 
SNOWDONIA, witha MAP. By JOHN SMITH. 


TO THE LADIES. 
IMPORTANT CHEMICAL DISCOVERY. 
CAMERON’S INDELIBLE PERMANENT 
MARKING INK, for LINENS, &¢c.—The singular and import- 
ant property of this valuable discovery is, that the effect 
required is instantly produced at one operation by simply 
writing on any part of the Cloth or Linen, without the 
trouble of a previous preparation;—for, on wetting the 
Writing with Cameron's Chemical Compound, it is instantane- 
ously converted into a permanent black, which no washing 
can diseharge, and which may be immediately thrown into 
the washing tub, or not, as convenient, without being ex- 
posed tothesun. The whole operation is so extremely sim- 
ple thata Lady, by Cameron’s Marking Ink and Chemical 
Compound, can as easily, and in as short atime, mark one 
hundred pieces of Linen, as she could do ten by the old method. 
It dues away with the tedious processes of wetting, drying, 
and exposing to the sun, and thereby not only saves a great 
deal of trouble, but likewise entirely removes every risk of 
injuring the clothes. 
Invented and prepared by C. Cameron, Chemist, Liverpool. 
As spurious imitations may soon be imposed on the publie 
they will be pleased to observe that none are genuine unless 
they have the autograph signature, ‘* Charles Cameron,” writ- 
ten on the outside wrapper, or paper of directions.—Price 
2s. or 2s. 6d., with case.—Family bottles, containing six 
small ones, 48. 6d. 


HUNT’S PATENT COMPOSITION for making 
Waterpreof and supegening Leather, particularly SOLES 
of BOOTS and SHOES. 

This unrivaled composition will, at a very trifling ex- 
pense, render the Soles of Boots and Shoes, Aprons of Gigs, Har- 
ness, and all Leather exposed to the atmosphere, completely 
Waterproof, and a impervious to all damp and moisture 
whatever; and it will cause them to wear nearly double the 
time. One great perfection of this asticle is its cheapness 
and easy application. A pair of Boots or Shoes can be made 
waterproof in a few minutes. by any person who can clean 





em, 
This valuable Composition will prove the best and surcat 
reventive against all damp and moisture coming to the feet 
n wet weather, and will protect the wearer from colds, 
coughs, and the numerous train of ills arising from wet and 
cold feet. It will be found the greatest protector of health. 
and promoter of economy, ever offered to the public. In 
bottles at 1s. each. Which is warranted to keep one person’s 
Boots or Shoes dry for a year. concern.) 


IMPROVED MARINE LIFE PRESERVERS, 
Warranted to support any person In the water with the 
clotheson. Recommended to Emigrants, Persons going to 
Sea, and to Aquatic Parties. Price from 188,to £1 5s.—Orders 
received by the Agents of the Mercury and the Kaleidoscope. 
Sole Agent for London Mr, Samugt Dgacow, No, }, Skiuner- 





street, 
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SHliscellanies. 


The following whimsical article, the outline of which, 
we distinctly remember to have heard at least thirty years 
since, has been worked up into a very capital story by 
some clever fellow, whose name we should append to it, 
if we knew who was the author. We have seldom met 
with any thing so good 1n its way. 

HE VAS A VERY JONTEEL MAN FOR ALL DAT, 
_—- 
A celebrated French Recitation, as originally given by Mr. Melvin, 
Mr. Mathews, §c. 








Mais! J am Monsieur Jean Francois Marie Louis 
Grenoble. In Angleterre here, I vas vat you call de 
emigrant; because in de Revolution, ma foi! ven my 
countree, dat I love so much, vant to cut off my head, I 
take to my feet, and run avay very fast, so dat de guillo- 
tine, by gar, can no cut short my valk over de sea—not at 
all. Here I make de montre, vat you call de vatch, I 
am de horloger, de clock-maker, and get de living by the 
tick. Mais dans Paris—in my own countree J vas very 
large man indeed, vas nobleman; vas son altesse Je 
Prince Grenoble, and stood very high indeed (though I 
am but a little man now) in de grand Armee Royale. 

The other day I vas valk in vat you call your High 
Park, vere dere are no bucks vid de horns, but de bucks 
dat come from de Londres de city, and leave dere wives to 
valk here; and no deer but de pretty little girls, and par- 
bleu, dey are very dear indeed, ay indeed, very. Vell, 
J was valk dere, and I see sit on de bench for vat they call 
to dine vid de Duke Humphrey, un pauvre homme; he 
seem very hungry, very cold ; he looked very dirty, very 
ragged, and very poor indeed—but he appear a very jon- 
tee] man for all dat. 

I go to him, and I say to him—for I see in de twinkle 
of de eye he vas von Frenchman—vas my countreeman— 
Mon ami, my friend, my countreeman, for vat you sit on 
dis bench here, to dine wid de Duke Humphrey ? vy you 
no go to the cook-shop, de restaurateur, vere dey eat de 
beef and de mouton, and de sallade, and de pomme de 
terre ? 

He say to me, ‘I am brave Francois—I am jontilhomme 
—I am one of de first men in all France—but I am sans 
sous, point d’argent; I have not one single farthing dans 
tout le monde; nota halfpenny in all de world, and no 
credit at all.’ 

Den he show me his pockets filled with large holes, but 
noting else ; but he appear very jonteel man for all dat; and 
all at once, immediately, —_— instamment, in de half 
second, I recollect to have seen him in Paris, dress all in 
de silver and de gold lace.—Jontilman or noble I forget 
which, but it vas ull de same. I look at him again—ma 
foi! he have no lace but de rags, and no silver but de gray 
hair dat grow out of de great hole in de crown of his hat, 
like you see de pigeon’s claw out of de top of de pie—but 
he vas a very jonteel man for all dat. 

He make de graceful bow to me; mon Dieu! his knee 
came out of de pan » and I see his great toe look at 
me out of de end of his pump—his shoe ; but he vas very 
jonteel man for all dat. 

I say to him, My countreeman, mon ami, no l’argent, 
no credit, no dinner; vat for you leave your logement 
ont vy you not take de refreshment, de sleep in your 

¢ 


He say to me, ‘ Ah, mon ami! I have no logement, no 
bed ; I lodge in de open air, vere I pay no rent, and I 
sleep here; de bench is my mattress, and de tree dat hang 
over my head, de curtain, and sometime de sentinel he 
come and tuck me in wid de butt-end of his bayonet ; for 
de Jean Bull no have de politesse to de autrefois jontil- 
home at all; but I am very jonteel man for all dat.’ 

Sacre bleu! no logement, no bed ; pauvre homme, m 
heart is all melt with sone big pity for you, my friend, 
my countreeman. I take you home to my maison, 
and give you de dinner and de sleep for de night; for 
though you have no money, no credit, no dinner, no 
logement—though your hair grow out of de top of de hat, 
your knee valk out of your pantaloon, and your great toe 
peep out of de end of your Dmg pe shoe, I see you 
are very jonteel man for all dat. My landlady is particu- 
laire, she no like de stranger sleep in her domicile, so ve 
vill wait and get de bon gerne till it is dark—den you 
sall pull off your shoe, and ve vill steal up de stair, and 
nobody sall know we are dere. 
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So he pay me de great compliment, give me de grand 
thanks; for though his beard vas like de great blacking 
shoe brush stuck on his chin, and had no been shave for 
one month, he vas very jonteel man for all dat. 

Vell, ve valk under the tree, and talk of de grand re- 
staurateur, vere dey have de five hundred dishes for 
dinner, and de splendid palace of de great monarque a 
Versailles, till at last it grow to be dark night—den ve 
steal home to my logement, and I open de door with de 
littel key vot I have inmy pocket; den I rub my shoe on 
de mat, and I leave de dirt—mon ami, my countreeman, 
he rub his shoe on de mat and he leave de sole dere—but 
he vas very jonteel man for all dat. 

We have de littel joke on his lose de sole; den I pull 
off my shoe and dere is my stocking—mon ami, my coun- 
treeman, he pull off his shoe, and dere is only his foot, he 
have no stocking at all—but he vas very jontecl man for 
all dat. 

Vell, ve have de littel joke because he no have de stock- 
ing, and we creep up de stair, light as de feather, without 
any body hear; for mon ami, my countreeman, pauvre 
homme, he have no flesh, only de bone, for vant de some- 
on to eat very often—but he vas very jonteel man for 

at. 

Vell, we get into my room, mon apartment, mon 
chambre a lit; dere I strike de light, make de fire, lay de 
cloth, and get my dinner from de cupboard. I pull out 
de large piece of bread, de neck of de mouton dat vas 
boiled yesterday, and de great dish of soup maigre, dat I 
make hot ; and I say, now mon ami, my countreeman, 
ve vill have de dinner; but before I commence I say de 
grace. Parbleu! my friend he commence, and no say de 
grace at all—but he was very jonteel man for all dat. 

I get up for de cloth to put under my chin, dat I may 
no grease my frill wid de soup maigre; begar! ven I 
come back to help myself, begar! dere is none ! mon 
ami, my countreeman, he have swallowed it all up—but 
he vas a very jonteel man for all dat. 

Vell, ve have de littel joke about de soup maigre, sure 
not to grease my frill den, and I go to take some mouton ; 
begar! dereis only de bones—mon ami, my countreeman, 
he have eat up all de meat—but he vas very jonteel man 
for all dat. 

Vell, ve have de littel joke, and I laugh a littel, on de 
wrong side of my mouth, about my friend eat all de meat 
and leave me de bone, and I go to make a shift vid de 
crust of de bread, but by gar, dere is no bread at all; 
mon ami, my countreeman, he eat all de bread while I eat 
de soup—but he vas very jonteel man for all dat. We not 
have de littel joke dis time, and I content myself vid de 
cheese paring and de bit of salt. 

At last it come time to go to bed—and I say, Mon ami, 
my countreeman, we will aller coucher, put our heads in 
de night-cap: vell, I pull off coat, dere is my waistcoat— 
mon ami, my countreeman, pull of his coat, by gar, dere 
: no waistcoat at all—but he was very jonteel man for all 

at. : 
I pull off my waistcoat, dere is my shirt ; mon ami, my 
countreeman, have no waistcoat to pull off, and, by gar, 
7 is no shirt at all—but he vas a very jonteel man for 
all dat. 

I say, Mon ami, my countreeman, dere is de old sack 
dat de gardener bring vid de pomme de terre, you sall 
make de shift vid dat. Vell, he lay in de potato sack for 
his shirt, and I go to sleep: in de matin I wake and look 
for mon ami, my countreeman, and by gar, heis no dere ! 
I look for my breeches, and by gar, dey are no dere. 

Vell, I say I vill put on my waistcoat and my coat, and 
see if he is gone down de stair. By gar, dey are no dere; 
nor more is my hat, nor my stocking, nor my shoe, nor 
my any ting; but dere is de chapeau, with de hole in de 
top, de pantaloon out of de knee, de shoe dat have nosole, 
and very littel body, and de dam greasy, rusty, ragged 
habit of mon ami, my countreeman. 

Vell, I say, he has dress himself in all my tings by mis- 
take; he have no money, no credit, no logement, his hair 
— out de top of his hat, his knee valk out of his panta- 

loon, his toe look out of his pump, his sole come out of his 
shoe; he eat up my my Se while I turn my head, and 
no leave me none—he have no waistcoat, no shirt—he 
make a shift and sleep in my potato sack—he get up 
while I sleep and run avay vid all my clothes, it is all 
very bad, ma foi—but he is a very jonteel man for all dat. 

So I make de fire vid his old clothes, as dey were too 
bad for de Jew—wrap myself in de blanket, and think I 
vill go to my vork again ; ven, by gar, I find all de vatch 
les montres dat vas left by my customers because dey 
would not go, had all go while I vas asleep; mon ami, 
my countreeman, had taken them while I vas dormi, and 
I vas ruin, and oblige to run avay—but he vas a very 
jonteel man for all dat. 





WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
MUMPS’ HA! 
—a— 
(From a Note to Guy Mannering.) 

It is fitting to explain to the reader the locality described 
in this chapter. There is, or rather I should say there 
was, a little inn, called Mumps’s Hall, that is, being in. 
terpreted, Beggar’s. Hotel, near to Gilsland, which had 
not then attained its present fame as a Spa. It was a 


hedge alehouse, where the Border farmers of either coun. & 


try often stopped to refresh themselves and their nags, in 
their way to and from the fairs and trysts in Cumberland, 
and especially those who came from or went to Scotland, 
through a barren and lonely district, without either road 
or pathway, emphatically called the Waste of Bewcastle, 
At the period when the adventures described in the novel 
are supposed to have taken place, there were many in. 
stances of attacks by freebooters on those who travelled 
through this wild district, and Mumps’ Ha’ had a bad 
reputation for harbouring the banditti who committed 
such depredations. 

An old and sturdy yeoman belonging to the Scottish 
side, by surname an Armstrong or Elliot, but well known 
by his soubriquet of fighting Charlie of Liddesdale, and 
still remembered for the courage he displayed in the fre. 
quent frays which took place on the Border fifty or sixty 
years since, had the following adventure in the Waste, 
which suggested the idea of the scene in the text :— 

Charlie had been at Stagshaw-bank fair, had sold his 
sheep or cattle, or whatever he had brought to market, 
and was on his return to Liddesdale. There were then 
no country banks where cash could be deposited, and bills 
received instead, which greatly encouraged robbery in that 
wild country, as the objects of plunder were usually fraught 
with gold. The robbers had spies in the fair, by means 
of whom they generally knew whose purse was best stocked, 
and who took a lonely and desolate road homeward—those, 
in short, who were best worth robbing, and likely to be 
most easily robbed. 

All this Charlie knew full well; but he had a pair of 
excellent pistols, and a dauntless heart. He stopped at 
Mumps’ Ha’, notwithstanding the evil character of the 
place. His horse was accommodated where it might have 
the necessary rest and feed of corn; and Charlie himself, 
a dashing fellow, grew gracious with the landlady, a 
buxom quean, who used all the influence in her power to 
induce him to stop all night. The landlord was from 
home, she said, and it was ill passing the Waste, as twi- 


light must needs descend on him before he gained the 


Scottish side, which was reckoned the safest. But fight. 
ing Charlie, though he suffered himself to be detained 
later than was prudent, did not account Mumps’ Ha’ a 
safe place to quarter in during the night. He tore him- 
self away, therefore, from Meg’s good fare and kind words, 
and mounted his nag, having first examined his pi 
and tried by the ramrod whether the charge remained in 
them. 

He proceeded a mile or two at a round trot, when, as the 
Waste stretched black before him, apprehensions began to 
awaken in his mind, partly arising out of Meg’s unusual 
kindness, which he could not help thinking had rather s 
suspicious appearance. He therefore resolved to reload 
his pistols, lest the powder had become damp; but what 
was his surprise, when he drew the charge, to find neither 
powder nor ball, while each barrel had been carefully filled 
with tow up to the space which the loading had occupied! 
and the priming of the weapons being left untouched, no- 
thing but actually drawing and examining the ch 
could have discovered the inefficiency of his arms till 
fatal minute arrived when their services were required. 
Charlie bestowed a hearty Liddesdale curse on his land- 
lady, and reloaded his pistols with care and accuracy, hav- 
ing now no doubt that he was to be waylaid and assaulted. 
He was not far engaged in the Waste, which was theo, 
and is now, traversed only by such routes as are described 
in the text, when two or three fellows, disguised and vati- 
ously armed, started from a moss-hag, while, by a glance 
behind him, (for, marching, as the Spaniard says, with 
his beard on his shoulder, he reconnoitred in every direc: 
tion,) Charlie instantly saw retreat was impossible, 4 
other two stout men appeared behind him at some distance. 
The Borderer lost not a moment in taking his resolution, 
and boldly trotted against his enemies in front, who called 
loudly on him to stand and deliver; Charlie spurred on, 
and presented his pistol. ‘‘D—n your pistol!” said the 
foremost robber; whom Charlie to his dying day pro- 
tested he believed to have been the. landlord of Mamp! 
Ha’. ‘‘D—n your pistol! I care.not a curse for it.”= 
“Ay, lad,” said the deep voice of Fighting Chatli, 
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) other atrocious villany, for which the people of the house 
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«but the fow’s out now.” He had no occasion to utter 
another word; the rogues, surprised at finding a man of 
redoubted courage well armed, instead of being defence- 
Jess, took to the moss in every direction, and he passed on 
his way without farther molestation. 

The author has heard this story told by persons who 
received it from Fighting Charlie himself; he has also 
heard that Mumps’ Ha’ was afterwards the scene of some 


suffered. But these are all tales of at least half a century 
old, and the Waste has been for many years as safe as 





MASSACRE AT SMYRNA. 


The massacre of the notables of Smyrna, imperfect ac- 
counts of which were given at the time in the papers, is 
thus described in Macfarlane’s Constantinople : 

‘* Hassan, who had been Pacha of Smyrna for several 
years, was a great favourite (and deservedly so) with all 
classes of its motley population. Though not exempt from 
all the vices of a Turkish governor, he had generally shown 
himself moderate, tolerant, just, and averse to bloodshed ; 
he had established an excellent police, and deeds of vio- 
lence had become rare in his jurisdiction. Hassan was 
appyinted about the time of the breaking out of the Greek 
revolution, and had immediately to pass through scenes 
of difficulty and danger. When the Moslems resolved to 
revenge the losses and (occasional) cruelty suffered by their 
brethren in the Morea and elsewhere, by the entire de- 
struction of the unoffending unarmed Greeks, Smyrna, 
where those devoted beings resided in great numbers, be- 
came a bloody stage, on which murder, and crimes to 
which murder is mercy, were exhibited with various degrees 
of activity during many months. Hassan exerted himself 
from the very beginning to stay the tempest; but it was 
not to be conquered, and soon threatened his own head. 
During a briet intermission of its fury he had called together 
a number of Turks of age and a certain rank (the notables 
of Smyrna and its districts) to devise measures for securing 
tranquillity. ‘These unfortunate men were convencd in a 
large room adjoining the Turkish custom-house, near the 
Pacha’s palace, when, unfortunately, the populace ascer- 
tained that a large merchant vessel that had been in the port 
under Russian colours, and had sailed down to the Sangiac 
Castle, on her way out of the Gulf of Smyrna, was, in 
fact, a Greek, and had taken a great number of fugitive 
families on board. A cry was immediately raised; the 
Pacha was accused of treachery, and of befriending the 
Greeks; every possible exaggeration and misrepresentation 
was made use of by the orators of the bloodthirsty mob, 

and Hassan and the council he had assembled were devoted 
to destruction. The multitude, reinforced by all the 
canaille of the neighbourhood, rushed to the custom. 
house, where the poor men, devising means of peace and 
good-will, were advised by their imprecations of their death- 
warrant. It was in vain to attempt to harangue the noisy 
maddened mob below, and’an attempt at defence in the 
slight wooden kiosk they were in, and to be maintained by 
their weak arms against thousands, was equally vain; in 
vain, also, the Pacha sent eut a body of his troops to their 
relief, they could not penetrate the dense mass, they could 
not emerge from the square before their master’s residence, 
which was already menaced with an attack: left to them- 
selves and to a few faithful friends, who endeavoured to se- 
cure the doors and windows against the assailants, the catas- 
trophe was not long delayed. ‘The mob became master of 
the house, and massacred every human being in it. (I 
have heard a person in the Pacha’s service describe the 
scene that presented itself in the Council the following 
morning, with a detail of horror that fixed it on my mind, 
and makes me shudder even now. The bodies of the re- 
spectable old men were literally cut to pieces; several 
limbs and heads, with their gray beards clotted with gore, 
and other mutilated remains, actually strewed the floors of 
these shambles.) After exulting in their infernal gratifi- 
cation for a while, the mob (hungry for new victims) ga- 
thered round the palace of the Pacha. Fortunately the 
lower part of this was pretty solidly built of stone, and a 
stone wall and strong palisades surrounded it. The few 
troops immediately about his person stood firm and faithful, 
always (though ever so weak) imposing toa vile mob ; their 
fury, which had been headlong where none, or the weakest, 
resistance could be offered to them, here came to a pause ; 
they wavered from before the windows and other apertures, 
bristled with tophaiks and pistols ready to open a deadly 
fire on them; meantime the darkness of night had closed, 
and the Pacha’s messengers, by dropping through some 
back windows, got unperceived from the palace, and sum- 
moned many of the well-affected to his defence. Hassan’s 
coolness and judgment are said never to have forsaken 





THE EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE. 

In the year 1696 Mr. Henry Winstanley undertook to 
build the Eddystone Lighthouse, and in 1700 he completed 
it. So confident was this ingenious mechanic of the sta- 
bility of his edifice, that he declared his wish to be in it 
during the most tremendous storm that could arise. This 
wish he unfortunately obtained, for he perished in it during 
the dreadful storm which destroyed it, November 27th, 
1703. While he was there with his workmen and light- 
keepers, that dreadful storm began, which raged most 
violently, on the night of the 26th of the month, and ap- 
pears to have been one of the most tremendous ever ex- 
perienced in Great Britain, for its vast and extensive de- 
vastation. The next morning, at day-break, the hurricane 
increased to a degree unparalleled; and the lighthouse, no 
longer able to sustain its fury, was, swept into the bosom 
of the deep, with all its ill-fated inmates. When the storm 
abated, about the 29th, people went off to see if any thing 
remained, but nothing was left save a few large irons, 
whereby the work had been so fastened into a clink, that 
it could never atterwards be disengaged, till it was cut out 
in the year 1756. The lighthouse had not long been de- 
stroyed before the Winchelsea, a Virginiaman, laden with 
tobacco, for Plymouth, was wrecked on the Eddystone 
rocks in the night, and every soul perished. Smeaton, in 
his ** Narrative of the Construction of the Eddystone 
Lighthouse,” says, ‘* Winstanley had distinguished him- 
self in a certain branch of mechanics, the tendency of 
which is to excite wonder and surprise. He had at his 
house at Littlebury, in Essex, a set of contrivances, such 
as the following :—Being taken into one particular room 
of his house, and there observing an old slipper carelessly 
lying in the middle of the floor, if, as was natural, you 
gave it a kick with your foot, up started a ghost before 
you. If you sat down in a certain chair, a couple of arms 
would immediately clasp you in, so as to render it im- 
possible for you to disengage yourself till your attendant 
set you at liberty; and if you sat down in a certain arbour 
by the side of a canal, you were forthwith sent out afloat 
into the middle, from whence it was impossible for you to 
escape till the manager returned you to your former place.” 
—Mr. Joha Smeaton, who erected the Eddystone Light- 
house, in the years 1757-58 and 59, was born on the 28th 
of May, 1724, at Ansthorpe, near Leeds. The strength 
of his understanding, and the originality of his genius 
(says his biographer) appeared at an early age; his play- 
things were not the playthings of children, but the tools 
which men employ; and when he was a mere child he 
appeared to take greater pleasure in seeing the operations 
of workmen, and asking them questions, than in any thin, 
else. Before he was six years old, he was once discover 
at the top of his father’s barn, fixing up what he called a 
windmill of his own construction; and at another time, 
while he was about the same age, he attended some men 
fixing a pump, and observing them cut off a piece of a 
bored part, he procured it, and actually made a pump, 
with which he raised water. When he was under fifteen 
years of age, he made an engine for turning, and worked 
several things in ivory and wood. He made all his own 
tools for working in wood and metals, and he constructed 
a lathe, by which he cut a perpetual screw in brass, a thing 
but little known, and which was the invention of Mr. 
Henry Hendley, of York. His father was an attorney, 
and being desirous to bring up his son to the same profes- 
sion, he brought him up to London with him in 1724, and 
attended the courts in Westminster Hall; but after some 
time, finding that the law was not suited to his disposition, 
he wrote a strong memorial to his father on the subject, 
who immediately desired the young man to follow the bent 
of his inclination.—Mirror. 

Earthquake in Hungary.—In reference to the earth- 
quake in the environs of Nagy Kallo, we give the follow- 
ing particulars, communicated by Dr. Franz, of Stainz, 
to the editor of the Offen Gazette, dated from the spot, 
July 22 :—** On the 29th of June, about eleven o'clock, 
in the direction of Petnechaza, where I was upon business, 
a singular phenomenon presented itself. The whole fir- 
mament, the air being perfectly calm, was so enveloped in 
black clouds that the sharpest eye could not discover a star, 
and yet the horizon was illuminated as if by northern 
lights; there was at the same time a smell of sulphur. On 
the 30th a picturesque beautiful morning gave promise of 
a brilliant day ; but this did not last long, for soon after 
six o’clock gigantic clouds collected from every side, and 
immediately a heavy rain, like a waterspout, came thun- 
dering in torrents, and continued at intervals until four 
p-m. There were often drops of rain as large as a hazel 
nut. During this violent rain a singular rumbling and 
rolling was heard in the air, from south-west to north. 
east; it resembled the bellowing of bulls at a distance. 





him for a moment.” 


dogs and cats were singularly disquieted ; the first howled 
continually, and scraping up the earth, applied their ears 
anxiously to listen; they never remained at a hole they had 
scraped out, but went scraping up others. J slept in a 
room alone, with a house-dog ; towards midnight he be- 
came uncommonly disturbed, and broke out frequently 
into a howl. About four I was suddenly awoke by 
a rough shaking of the erm by the dog; I heard a 
crash, and let him out of the room, but heard all the 
others howling in the court. This was the first shock, 
which several persons as well as I perceived; the weather 
during the day was cool, and somewhat windy and cloudy, 
but in the room insufferably close. In the evening, after 
sunset, the firmament became still more overcast, and an 
unusual redness showed itself, running from west to north- 
east, and about forty minutes past eight we all noticed 
distinctly two undulating or balancing earthquakes, in the 
direction of south-west, others said just the opposite, there 
being at the moment an unusual noise in the air, and a 
rolling sound like that made by a waggon charged with 
empty vessels. These earthquakes lasted about two seconds, 
and at the like intervals. Men were affected with a diz- 
ziness, and even staggered ; animals the same. I saw 
glasses and candlesticks tremble. A servant, who was at 
the moment drawing water from the well, lost his balance, 
and would have fallen in, had he not caught the pole; 
some cornice-stones were displaced, others thrown in, and 
several houses considerably injured ; also, my house at 
Kallo, which is situated on a hill. The birds made that 
sort of whining noise as when they are threatened with a 
cat ora hawk; and the water-waggon, with its vessels, 
rolled down the hill of itself, It is remarkable that the 
barometer was every where at changeable; and that the 
water in the wells was for several days after turbid, and 
of a disgusting taste.”"—Austrian Observer. 
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NATURAL APPEARANCES IN SEPTEMBER. 
———— 
(From the C ion to the Ali ke.) 
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Fruits.—Autumnal fruits are found to be more crude 
and indigestible than those of summer: the plum, for ex- 
ample, in all its infinite varieties, as well as apples and 
ars, (we mean in the raw state) than strawberries, goose- 
Senden, or currants. One cause of the disagreement of the 
autumnal fruits with the stomach, and the greater digesti- 
bility of summer small fruit, may perhaps be traced to the 
state of the constitution. At the commencement of sum- 
mer the system is more nerved and braced by the atmo- 
sphere of winter and spring, and by the drier food which 
necessity obliges us to take at those seasons; so that the 
cooling fruits of summer are wholesome from their opening 
the bowels, and removing the oppression so commosly ge- 
nerated by the injurious habits of civilized life: but it is 
not wonderful that a continuance of a watery and innutri- 
tious food, like fruit, should, towards the autumn, pro- 
duce debility in constitutions partly predisposed to it, by 
the continued and relaxing heats of the summer months. 
Plants.—The colouring of leaves is now the most striking 
phenomenon in the vegetable world, and depends, it would 
appear, both on the different structures in the membranes 
in the several species, and on the different degrees of oxy- 
genation which has been produced on their constituent 
substances, ‘The variety in the colour of the leaves of 
trees is no less remarkable than constant in individual spe- 
cies. The leaves of the plane-tree, for example, are tawny ; 
of the hazel, yellow ; of the oak, yellowish green ; of the 
sycamore, obscure brown; of the maple, pale yellow; of 
the ash, fine lemon yellow; of the elm, orange; of the 
hawthorn, tawny yellow; of the cherry, red ; of the horn- 
beam, bright yellow; of the willow, hoary. These are 
facts with which painters ought to be acquainted, and they 
are interesting to every lover of nature. 
Insects.—The harvest bug, ( Acarus autumnalis,) in 
some districts, is now very troublesome and disagreeable, 
roducing red, inflamed wheals, and intolerable itching. 
he best cure, it is said, for the bite, is the spirit of harts- 
horn ; but the elder ointment offers the most speedy means 
of allaying the itching and pain. Tincture of camphor has 
also been recommended. The insect itself is so very 
small as to be nearly imperceptible without the aid of the 
microscope. One of our earliest is one of our latest but- 
terflies, (Gonepteryx Rhamni,) whose appearance was 
mentioned under March: the copper butterfly, (Z ycaena 
Phileas, ) the painted lady, (Vanessa Cardui,) and the 
admirable, (V. Atalanta, ) may still occasionally be met 
with. The caterpillars of the death’s head hawk ( Ache. 
rontia Atropos, ) are rather rare; but ma a be 
found feeding upon the potato at night, for they carefully 
conceal themselves by day under the lower leaves, and 
sometimes even under the mould. As they undergo theiz 





For three days together, from the 28th to the 30th, the 
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‘fHiscellanies, — 


The following whimsical article, the outline of which, 
we distinctly remember to have heard at least thirty years 
since, has been worked up into a very capital story by 
some clever fellow, whose name we should append to it, 
if we knew who was the author. We have seldom met 
with any thing so good 1n its way. 

HE VAS A VERY JONTEEL MAN FOR ALL DAT, 
-_—- 


A eclebrated French Recitation, as originally given by Mr. Melvin, 
Mr. Mathews, §c. 








Matis! J am Monsieur Jean Francois Marie Louis 
Grenoble. In Angleterre here, I vas vat you call de 
emigrant; because in de Revolution, ma foi! ven my 
countree, dat I love so much, vant to cut off my head, I 
take to my feet, and run avay very fast, so dat de guillo- 
tine, by gar, can no cut short my valk uver de sea—not at 
all. Here I make de montre, vat you call de vatch, I 
am de horloger, de clock-maker, and get de living by the 
tick, Mais dans Paris—in my own countree J vas very 
large man indeed, vas nobleman; vas son altesse Je 
Prince Grenoble, and stood very high indeed (though I 
am but a little man now) in de grand Armee Royale. 

The other day I vas valk in vat you call your High 
Park, vere dere are no bucks vid de horns, but de bucks 
dat come from de Londres de city, and leave dere wives to 
valk here; and no deer but de pretty little girls, and par- 
bleu, dey are very dear indeed, pretty indeed, very. Vell, 
I was valk dere, and I sce sit on de bench for vat they call 
to dine vid de Duke Hum py un pauvre homme; he 
seem very hungry, very cold; he looked very dirty, very 
ragged, and very poor indeed—but he appear a very jon- 
tee] man for all dat. 

I go to him, and I say to him—for U see in de twinkle 
of de eye he vas von Frenchman—vas my countreeman— 
Mon ami, my friend, my countreeman, for vat you sit on 
dis bench here, to dine wid de Duke Humphrey ? vy you 
no go to the cook-shop, de restaurateur, vere dey eat de 
beef and de mouton, and de sallade, and de pomme de 
terre ? 

He say to me, ‘I am brave Francois—I am jontilhomme 
—I am one of de first men in all France—but I am sans 
sous, point d’argent; I have not one single farthing dans 
tout le monde; nota halfpenny in all de world, and no 
credit at all.’ 

Den he show me his pockets filled with large holes, but 
noting else ; but he appear very jonteel man for all dat; and 
all at once, immediately, eof instamment, in de half 
second, I recollect to have seen him in Paris, dress all in 
de silver and de gold lace.—Jontilman or noble I forget 
which, but it vas ull de same. I look at him again—ma 
foi! he have no lace but de rags, and no silver but de gray 
hair dat grow out of de great hole in de crown of his hat, 
like you see de pigeon’s claw out of de top of de pie—but 
he vas a very jonteel man for all dat. 

He make de graceful bow to me; mon Dieu! his knee 
came out of de pantaloon, and I see his — toe look at 
me out of de end of his pump—his shoe ; but he vas very 
jonteel man for all dat. 

I say tohim, My couctreeman. mon ami, no l’argent, 
no credit, no dinner; vat ivz you leave your logement 
oat vy you not take de refreshment, de sleep in your 
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He say to me, * Ah, mon arai! I have no logement, no 
bed ; I lodge in de open air, vere I pay no rent, and J 
sleep here; de bench is my mattress, and de tree dat hang 
over my head, de curtain, and sometime de sentinel he 


come and tuck me in wid de butt-end of his bayonet ; for | tak 


de Jean Bull no have de politesse to de autrefois jontil- 
home at all; but I am very jonteel man for all dat.’ 
Sacre bleu! no logement, no bed ; pauvre homme, m 

heart is all melt with pol ge big pity for you, my friend, 
my countreeman. I take you eto my maison, 
and give you de dinner and de sleep for de night; for 
though you have no money, no credit, no dinner, no 
logement—though your hair grow out of de top of de hat, 
your knee valk out of your pantaloon, and your great toe 
peep out of de end of your pump—your shoe, I see you 
are very jonteel man for all dat. My landlady is particu- 
laire, she no like de stranger sleep in her domicile, so ve 
vill wait and get de bon appetite till it is dark—den you 
sall pull off your shoe, and ve vill steal up de stair, and 
nobody sall know we are dere. 





So he pay me de great compliment, give me de grand 
thanks; for though his beard vas like de great blacking 
shoe brush stuck on his chin, and had no been shave for 
one month, he vas very jonteel man for all dat. 

Vell, ve valk under the tree, and talk of de grand re- 
staurateur, vere dey have de five hundred dishes for 
dinner, and de splendid palace of de great monarque a 
Versailles, till at last it grow to be dark night—den ve 
steal home to my logement, and I open de door with de 
littel key vot I have inmy pocket; den I rub my shoe on 
de mat, and I leave de dirt—mon ami, my countreeman, 
he rub his shoe on de mat and he leave de sole dere—but 
he vas very jonteel man for all dat. 

We have de littel joke on his lose de sole; den I pull 
off my shoe and dere is my stocking—mion ami, my coun- 
treeman, he pull off his shoe, and dere is only his foot, he 
have no stocking at all—but he vas very jontecl man for 
all dat. 

Vell, ve have de litte! joke because he no have de stock- 
ing, and we creep up de stair, light as de feather, without 
any body hear; for mon ami, my countreeman, pauvre 
homme, he have no flesh, only de bone, for vant de some- 
pd to eat very often—but he vas very jonteel man for 

at. 

Vell, we get into my room, mon apartment, mon 
chambre a lit; dere I strike de light, make de fire, lay de 
cloth, and get my dinner from de cupboard. I pull out 
de large piece of bread, de neck of de mouton dat vas 
boiled mpg 6 and de great dish of soup maigre, dat I 
make hot; and I say, now mon ami, my countreeman, 
ve vill have de dinner; but before I commence I say de 
grace. Parbleu! my friend he commence, and no say de 
grace at all—but he was very jonteel man for all dat. 

I get up for de cloth to put under my chin, dat I may 
no grease my frill wid de soup maigre; begar! ven I 
come back to help myself, begar! dere is none ! mon 
ami, my countreeman, he have swallowed it all up—but 
he vas a very jonteel man for all dat. 

Vell, ve have de littel joke about de soup maigre, sure 
not to grease my frill den, and I go to take some mouton ; 
begar! dereis only de bones—mon ami, my countreeman, 
he have eat up all de meat—but he vas very jonteel man 
for all dat. 

Vell, ve have de litte] joke, and I laugh a littel, on de 
wrong side of my mouth, about my friend eat all de meat 
and leave me de bone, and I go to make a shift vid de 
crust of de bread, but by gar, dere is no bread at all; 
mon ami, my countreeman, he eat all de bread while I eat 
de soup—but he vas very jonteel man for all dat. We not 
have de littel joke dis time, and I content myself vid de 
cheese paring and de bit of salt. 

At last it come time to go to bed—and I say, Mon ami, 
my countreeman, we will aller coucher, put our heads in 
de night-cap: vell, I pull off coat, dere is my waistcoat— 
mon ami, my countreeman, pull of his coat, by gar, dere 
: no waistcoat at all—but he was very jonteel man for all 

at. 

I pull off my waistcoat, dere is my shirt; mon ami, my 
countreeman, have no waistcoat to pull off, and, by gar, 
~ 7! is no shirt at all—but he vas a very jonteel man for 
all dat. 

I say, Mon ami, my countreeman, dere is de old sack 
dat de gardener bring vid de pomme de terre, you sall 
make de shift vid dat. Vell, he lay in de potato sack for 
his shirt, and I go to sleep: in de matin I wake and look 
for mon ami, my countreeman, and by gar, he is no dere ! 
1 look for my breeches, and by gar, dey are no dere. 

Vell, I say I vill put on my waistcoat and my coat, and 

see if he is gone down de stair. By gar, dey are no dere; 
nor more is my hat, nor my stocking, nor my shoe, nor 
my any ting; but dere is de chapeau, with de hole in de 
top, de pantaloon out of de knee, de shoe dat have nosole, 
and very littel body, and de dam greasy, rusty, ragged 
habit of mon ami, my countreeman. 
Vell, I say, he has dress himself in all my tings by mis- 
e3; he have no money, no credit, no logement, his hair 
ven out de top of his hat, his knee valk out of his panta- 
00! 


shoe; he eat up my supper while I turn my head, and 
no leave me none—he have no waistcoat, no shirt—he 
make a shift and sleep in my potato sack—he get up 
while I sleep and run avay vid all my clothes, it is all 
very bad, ma foi—but he is a very jonteel man for all dat. 

So I make de fire vid his old clothes, as dey were too 
bad for de Jew—wrap myself in de blanket, and think I 
vill go to my vork again ; ven, by gar, I find all de vatch 
les montres dat vas left by my customers because dey 
would not go, had all go while I vas asleep; mon ami, 
my countreeman, had taken them while I vas dormi, and 
I vas ruin, and oblige to run avay—-but he vas a very 
jonteel man for all dat. 





WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
MUMPS’ HA! 
i 
(From a Note to Guy Mannering.) 


—< 


It is fitting to explain to the reader the locality described 
in this chapter. There is, or rather I should say there 
was, a little inn, called Mumps’s Hall, that is, being in. 
terpreted, Beggar’s Hotel, near to Gilsland, which had 
not then attained its present fame as a Spa. It was a 
hedge alehouse, where the Border farmers of either coun. 
try often stopped to refresh themselves and their nags, in 
their way to and from the fairs and trysts in Cumberland, 
and especially those who came from or went to Scotland, 
through a barren and lonely district, without either road 
or pathway, emphatically called the Waste of Bewcastle, 
At the period when the adventures described in the novel 
are supposed to have taken place, there were many in. 
stances of attacks by freebooters on those who travelled 
through this wild district, and Mumps’ Ha’ had a bad 
reputation for harbouring the banditti who committed 
such depredations. 

An old and sturdy yeoman belonging to the Scottish 
side, by surname an Armstrong or Elliot, but well known 
by his soubriquet of fighting Charlie of Liddesdale, and 
still remembered for the courage he displayed in the fre. 
quent frays which took place on the Border fifty or sixty 
years since, had the following adventure in the Waste, 
which suggested the idea of the scene in the text :— 


Charlie had been at Stagshaw-bank fair, had sold his 
sheep or cattle, or whatever he had brought to market, 
and was on his return to Liddesdale. There were then 
no country banks where cash could be deposited, and bills 
received instead, which greatly encouraged robbery in that 
wild country, as the objects of plunder were usually fraught 
with gold. The robbers had spies in the fair, by means 
of whom they generally knew whose purse was best stocked, 
and who took a lonely and desolate road homeward—those, 
in short, who were best worth robbing, and likely to be 
most easily robbed. 

All this Charlie knew full well; but he had a pair of 
excellent pistols, anda dauntless heart. He stopped at 
Mumps’ Ha’, notwithstanding the evil character of the 
place. His horse was accommodated where it might have 
the necessary rest and feed of corn; and Charlie himself, 
a dashing fellow, grew gracious with the landlady, a 
buxom quean, who used all the influence in her power to 
induce him to stop all night. The landlord was from 
home, she said, and it was ill passing the Waste, as twi- 
light must needs descend on him before he gained the 
Scottish side, which was reckoned the safest. But? fight. 
ing Charlie, though he suffered himself to be detained 
later than was prudent, did not account Mumps’ Ha’ a 
safe place to quarter in during the night. He tore him- 
self away, therefore, from Meg’s good fare and kind words, 
and mounted his nag, having first examined his pistols, 
= tried by the ramrod whether the charge remained in 

em. 

He proceeded a mile or two at a round trot, when, as the 
Waste stretched black before him, apprehensions began to 
awaken in his mind, partly arising out of Meg’s unusual 
kindness, which he could not help thinking had rathers 
suspicious appearance. He therefore resolved to reload 
his pistols, lest the powder had become damp; but what 
was his surprise, when he drew the charge, to find neither 
powder nor ball, while each barrel had been carefully filled 
with tow up to the s; which the loading had occupied! 
and the priming of the weapons being left untouched, no 
a but actually drawing and examining the chi 
could have discovered the inefficiency of his arms till 
fatal minute arrived when their services were required. 
Charlie bestowed a hearty Liddesdale curse on his land. 
lady, and reloaded his pistols with care and accuracy, hav- 
ing now no doubt that he was to be waylaid and assaulted. 
He was not far engaged in the Waste, which was thes, 
and is now, traversed only by such routes as are described 


n, his toe look out of his pump, his sole come out of his | in the text, when two or three fellows, disguised and vati- 


ously armed, started from a moss-hag, while, by a glance 
behind him, (for, marching, as the Spaniard says,. with 
his beard on his shoulder, he reconnoitred in every direc: 
tion,) Charlie instantly saw retreat was impossible, 
other two stout men appeared behind him at some distance 
The Borderer lost not a moment in taking his resolution, 
and boldly trotted against his enemies in front, who calle 
loudly on him to stand and deliver; Charlie on, 
and presented his pistol. ‘‘D—n your pistol!’ said the 
foremost robber; whom Charlie to his, dying day pro- 
tested he believed to have been the. landlord of Murnp' 
Ha’. ‘‘D—n your pistol! I care.not a curse for it.”= 
‘Ay, lad,” said the deep voice of Fighting Charlie, 
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‘but the fow’s out now.” He had no occasion to utter 
another word; the rogues, surprised at finding a man of 
redoubted courage well armed, instead of being defence- 
less, took to the moss in every direction, and he passed on 
his way without farther molestation. 

The author has heard this story told by og who 
received it from Fighting Charlie himself; he has also 
heard that Mumps’ Ha’ was afterwards the scene of some 
other atrocious villany, for which the people of the house 
suffered. But these are all tales of at least half a century 
old, and the Waste has been for many years as safe as 
apy place in the kingdom. 





MASSACRE AT SMYRNA. 

The massacre of the notables of Smyrna, imperfect ac- 
counts of which were given at the time in the papers, is 
thus described in Macfurlane’s Constantinople: 

«* Hassan, who had been Pacha of Smyrna for several 
years, was @ great favourite (and deservedly so) with all 
classes of its motley population. Though not exempt from 
all the vices of a Turkish governor, he had generally shown 
himself moderate, tolerant, just, and averse to bloodshed ; 
he had established an excellent police, and deeds of vio- 
lence had become rare in his jurisdiction. Hassan was 
appuinted about the time of the breaking out of the Greek 
revolution, and had immediately to pass through scenes 
of difficulty and danger. When the Moslems resolved to 
revenge the losses and (occasional) cruelty suffered by their 
brethren in the Morea and elsewhere, by the entire de- 
struction of the unoffending unarmed Greeks, Smyrna, 
where those devoted beings resided in great numbers, be- 
came a bloody stage, on which murder, and crimes to 
which murder is mercy, were exhibited with various degrees 


of activity during many months. Hassan exerted himself!’ 


from the very beginning to stay the tempest; but it was 
not to be conquered, and soon threatened his own head. 
During a brief intermission of its fury he had called together 
a number of Turks of age and a certain rank (the notables 
of Smyrna and its districts) to devise measures for securing 
tranquillity. These unfortunate men were convened in a 
large room adjoining the Turkish custom-house, near the 
Pacha’s palace, when, unfortunately, the populace ascer- 
tained that a large merchant vessel that had been in the port 
under Russian colours, and had sailed down to the Sangiac 
Castle, on her way out of the Gulf of Smyrna, was, in 
fact, a Greek, and had taken a great number of fugitive 
families on board. A cry was immediately raised; the 
Pacha was accused of treachery, and of befriending the 
Greeks; every possible exaggeration and misrepresentation 
was made use of by the orators of the bloodthirsty mob, 
and Hassan and the council he had assembled were devoted 
to destruction. The multitude, reinforced by all the 
canaille of the neighbourhood, rushed to the custom. 
house, where the poor men, devising means of peace and 
good-will, were advised by their imprecations of their death- 
warrant. It was in vain to attempt to harangue the noisy 
maddened mob below, and’an attempt at defence in the 
slight wooden kiosk they were in, and to be maintained by 
their weak arms against thousands, was equally vain; in 
vain, also, the Pacha sent eut a body of his troops to their 
relief, they could not penetrate the dense mass, they could 
not emerge from the square before their master’s residence, 
which was already menaced with an attack: left to them- 
selves and to a few faithful friends, who endeavoured to se- 
cure the doors and windows against the assailants, the catas- 
trophe was not long delayed. ‘The mob became master of 
the house, and massacred every human being in it. (I 
have heard a person in the Pacha’s service describe the 
scene that presented itself in the Council the following 
morning, with a detail of horror that fixed it on my mind, 
and makes me shudder even now. The bodies of the re- 
spectable old men were literally cut to pieces; several 
limbs and heads, with their gray beards clotted with gore, 
and other mutilated remains, actually strewed the floors of 
these shambles.) After exulting in their infernal gratifi- 
cation for a while, the mob (hungry for new victims) ga- 
thered round the palace of the Pacha. Fortunately the 
lower part of this was pretty solidly built of stone, and a 
sone wall and strong palisades surrounded it. The few 
troops immediately pH his person stood firm and faithful, 
always (though ever so weak) imposing toa vile mob; their 
fury, which had been headlong where none, or the weakest, 
resistance could be offered to them, here came to a pause; 
they wavered from before the windows and other apertures, 
bristled with tophaiks and pistols ready to open a deadly 
fire on them; meantime the darkness of night had closed, 
and the Pacha’s messengers, by dropping through some 
back windows, got unperceived from the palace, and sum- 
moned many of the well-affected to his defence. Hassan’s 
coolness and judgment are said never to have forsaken 
him for a moment.” 





THE EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE. 

In the year 1696 Mr. Henry Winstanley undertook to 
build the Eddystone Lighthouse, and in 1700 he completed 
it. So confident was this ingenious mechanic of the sta- 
bility of his edifice, that he declared his wish to be in it 
during the most tremendous storm that could arise. This 
wish he unfortunately obtained, for he perished in it during 
the dreadful storm which destroyed it, November 27th, 
1703. While he was there with his workmen and light- 
keepers, that dreadful storm began, which raged most 
violently, on the night of the 26th of the month, and ap- 
pears to have been one of the most tremendous ever ex- 
perienced in Great Britain, for its vast and extensive de- 
vastation. The next morning, at day-break, the hurricane 
increased to a degree unparalleled; and the lighthouse, no 
longer able to sustain its fury, was, swept into the bosom 
of the deep, with all its ill-fated inmates. When the storm 
abated, about the 29th, people went off to see if any thing 
remained, but nothing was left save a few large irons, 
whereby the work had been so fastened into a clink, that 
it could never atterwards be disengaged, till it was cut out 
in the year 1756. The lighthouse had not long been de- 
stroyed before the Winchelsea, a Virginiaman, laden with 
tobacco, for Plymouth, was wrecked on the Eddystone 
rocks in the night, and every soul perished. Smeaton, in 
his ** Narrative of the Construction of the Eddystone 
Lighthouse,” says, ‘* Winstanley had distinguished him- 
self in a certain branch of mechanics, the tendency of 
which is to excite wonder and surprise. He had at his 
house at Littlebury, in Essex, a set of contrivances, such 
as the following :—Being taken into one particular room 
of his house, and there observing an old slipper carelessly 
lying in the middle of the floor, if, as was natural, you 
gave it a kick with your foot, up started a ghost before 
you. If you sat down in a certain chair, a couple of arms 
would immediately clasp you in, so as to render it im- 
possible for you to disengage yourself till your attendant 
set you at liberty; and if you sat down in a certain arbour 
by the side of a canal, you were forthwith sent out afloat 
into the middle, from whence it was impossible for you to 
escape till the manager returned you to your former place.” 
—Mr. Joha Smeaton, who erected the Eddystone Light- 
house, in the years 1757-58 and 59, was born on the 28th 
of May, 1724, at Ansthorpe, near Leeds. The strength 
of his understanding, and the originality of his genius 
(says his biographer) appeared at an early age; his play- 
things were not the playthings of children, but the tools 
which meh employ; and when he was a mere child he 
appeared to take greater pleasure in seeing the operations 
of workmen, and asking them questions, than in any thin 
else. Before he was six years old, he was once discover 
at the top of his father’s barn, fixing up what he called a 
windmill of his own construction; and at another time, 
while he was about the same age, he attended some men 
fixing a pump, and observing them cut off a piece of a 
bored part, he procured it, and actually made a pump, 
with which he raised water. When he was under fifteen 
years of age, he made an engine for turning, and worked 
several things in ivory and wood. He made all his own 
tools for working in wood and metals, and he constructed 
a lathe, by which he cut a perpetual screw in brass, a thing 
but little known, and which was the invention of Mr. 
Henry Hendley, of York. His father was an attorney, 
and being desirous to bring up his son to the same profes- 
sion, he brought him up to Londen with him in 1724, and 
attended the courts in Westminster Hall; but after some 
time, finding that the law was not suited to his disposition, 
he wrote a strong memorial to his father on the subject, 
who immediately desired the young man to follow the bent 
of his inclination.—Mirror. 

Earthquake in aba a reference to the earth- 
quake in the environs of Nagy Kallo, we give the follow- 
ing particulars, communicated by Dr. Franz, of Stainz, 
to the editor of the Offen Gazette, dated from the spot, 
July 22 :—** On the 29th of June, about eleven o'clock, 
in the direction of Petnechaza, where I was upon business, 
a singular phenomenon presented itself. The whole fir- 
mament, the air being perfectly calm, was so enveloped in 
black clouds that the sharpest eye could not discover a star, 
and yet the horizon was illuminated as if by northern 
lights; there was at the same time a smell of sulphur. On 
the 30th a picturesque beautiful morning gave promise of 
a brilliant day ; but this did not last long, for soon after 
six o’clock gigantic clouds collected from every side, and 
immediately a heavy rain, like a waterspout, came thun- 
dering in torrents, and continued at intervals until four 
p.m. There were often drops of rain as large as a hazel 
nut. During this violent rain a singular rumbling and 
rolling was heard in the air, from south-west to north- 
east; it resembled the bellowing of bulls at a distance. 
For three days together, from a 28th to the 30th, the 


dogs and cats were singularly disquieted ; the first howled 
continually, and scraping up the earth, applied their ears 
anxiously to listen; they never remained at a hole they had 
scraped out, but went scraping up others. | slept in a 
room alone, with a house-dog ; towards midnight he be- 
came uncommonly disturbed, and broke out frequently 
into a howl. About four I was suddenly awoke by 
a rough shaking of the arm by the dog; I heard a 
crash, and let him out of the room, but heard all the 
others howling in the court. This was the first shock, 
which several persons as well as I perceived; the weather 
during the day was cool, and somewhat windy and cloudy, 
but in the room insufferably close. In the evening, after 
sunset, the firmament became still more overcast, and an 
unusual redness showed itself, running from west to north- 
east, and about forty minutes past eight we all noticed 
distinctly two undulating or balancing earthquakes, in the 
direction of south-west, others said just the opposite, there 
being at the moment an unusual noise in the air, and a 
rolling sound like that made by a wa charged with 
empty vessels. These earthquakes lasted about two seconds, 
and at the like intervals. Men were affected with a diz- 
ziness, and even staggered ; animals the same. I saw 
glasses and candlesticks tremble. A servant, who was at 
the moment drawing water from the well, lost his balance, 
and would have fallen in, had he not caught the pole; 
some cornice-stones were displaced, others thrown in, and 
several houses considerably injured ; also, my house at 
Kallo, which is situated on a hill. The birds made that 
sort of whining noise as when they are threatened with a 
cat ora hawk; and the water-waggon, with its vessels, 
rolled down the hill of itself, It is remarkable that the 
barometer was every where at changeable; and that the 
water in the wells was for several days after turbid, and 
of a disgusting taste.”"—Austrian Observer. 








NATURAL APPEARANCES IN SEPTEMBER. 
— 
(From the C ion to the Al k.) 


- 





Fruits.—Autumnal fruits are found to be more crude 
and indigestible than those of summer : the plum, for ex- 
ample, in all its infinite varieties, as well as apples and 

s, (we mean in the raw state) than strawberries, goose- 
erries, or currants. One cause of the disagreement of the 
autumnal fruits with the stomach, and the greater digesti- 
bility of summer small fruit, may perhaps be traced to the 
state of the constitution. At the commencement of sum- 
mer the system is more nerved and braced by the atmo- 
sphere of winter and spring, and by the drier food which 
necessity obliges us to take at those seasons; so that the 
cooling fruits of summer are wholesome from their opening 
the bowels, and removing the oppression so commoaly ge- 
nerated by the injurious habits of civilized life: but it is 
not wonderful that a continuance of a watery and innutri- 
tious food, like fruit, should, towards the autumn, pro- 
duce debility in constitutions partly predisposed to it, by 
the continued and relaxing heats of the summer months. 

Plants.—The colouring of leaves is now the most striking 
phenomenon in the vegetable world, and depends, it would 
appear, both on the different structures in the membranes 
in the several species, and on the different degrees of oxy- 
genation which has been produced on their constituent 
substances. ‘The variety in the colour of the leaves of 
trees is no less remarkable than constant in individual spe- 
cies. The leaves of the ppete, for example, are ey 
of the hazel, yellow; of the oak, yellowish green ; of the 
sycamore, obscure brown; of the maple, pale yellow ; of 
the ash, fine lemon yellow; of the elm, orange; of the 
hawthorn, tawny yellow; of the cherry, red ; of the horn- 
beam, bright yellow; of the willow, hoary. These are 
facts with which painters ought to be acquainted, and they 
are interesting to every lover of nature. 

Insects.—The harvest bug, ( Acarus autumnalis,) in 
some districts, is now very troublesome and disagreeable, 

roducing red, inflamed wheals, and intolerable itching. 

he best cure, it is said, for the bite, is the spirit of harts- 
horn ; but the elder ointment offers the most speedy means 
of allaying the itching and pain. Tincture of camphor has 
also been recommended. The insect itself is so very 
small as to be nearly imperceptible without the aid of the 
microscope. One of our earliest is one of our latest but- 
terflies, ( ye ay Rhamni,) whose a Soy was 
arch: the copper butte 


mentioned under » (Lycena 
Phileas, ) the painted lady, (Vanessa Cardui,) and the 
admirable, (V. Atalanta, ) may still occasionally be met 


with. The caterpillars of the death’s head hawk ( Ache. 
rontia Atropos, ) are rather rare; but ma — be 
found feeding upon the potato at night, for they carefully 
conceal themselves by day under the lower leaves, and 





sometimes even under the mould, As they undergo theis 
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transformation in the earth, it is recommended to keep 
them confined with a gauze net over a garden-pot filled 
with mould. 

Birds.—As the summer birds of passage are now de- 
parted or departing, our winter visitants are beginning to 
flock in from the north. A very singular peculiarity in 
these migrations was first discovered by Linnzus, in the 
chaffinches ( Fringilla Calebs) of Sweden, the males mi- 
grating while the females remain stationary. It has been 
said that this occurs partially in Britain, with respect to 
the same bird. In the case of other migratory birds, it is 
remarkable that the males generally arrive first, preceding 
the females by several days, a circumstance which the 
bird-catchers know how to take advantage of. 

Fish.—It is during the present month that herrings ap- 
pear in shoals upon the shores of England, and afford a 
rich harvest to the inhabitants of its eastern and western 
coasts. On the opposite shore of France, at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, before the herring fishery commences, the priests, 
accompanied by a host of people, proceed to the sea-side, 
perform the ceremony of blessing the ocean, and invoke 
success on the labours of the fisherman. 





OCCULTATION OF STARS BY THE MOON DURING 
THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER. 
i 
To the Editor of the Times. 

Sin,—By inserting in your journal the following popu- 
lar abstract of a communication made by the Astronomical 
Society to its members, you will render a service to science, 
and oblige, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Observatory, Kensington, Aug. 31. JAMES SOUTH. 


Monday, Sept. 7.—A star of the sixth or seventh mag- 
nitude, whose right ascension is 18 hours 7 minutes, and 
declination 19 degrees 1 minute south, will be eclipsed by 
the moon’s dark limb, at 4 minutes after 9 (Greenwic 
time) in the evening. It will emerge from the bright 
limb at 15 minutes after 10, the angles of immersion and 
e.nersion being 116 and 299 degrees gee 

2dly. A star of the seventh magnitude, right ascension 
18 hours 8 minutes, declination 18 degrees 51 minutes 
south, will pass behind the dark limb at 42 minutes after 
nine and will -—— at the bright limb at 37 minutes 
past 10; angles of disappearance and re-appearance being 
157 and 268. 

Friday, Sept. 11.—The star 919 of Mayer, will undergo 
occultation by the dark limb at 36 minutes after eleven, 
and will emerge at the bright limb at 31 minutes after 
midnight, at angles of 84 and 347. 

Wednesday, Sept. 16.—A star of the sixth magnitude, 
right ascension 3 hours 2 minutes, declination 12 degrees 
$2 minutes north, will immerge behind the bright limb at 
42 minutes after midnight, and will re-appear at the dark 
limb at 31 minutes after 1 in the morning of Thursday, 
~ 17th ; angles of immersion and emersion being 123 
and 219, 

2dly. The star Piazzi III. 4, will be eclipsed by the 
bright limb at 88 minutes after midnight, and will emerge 
from the dark limb at 47 minutes after 1; points of im- 
mmersion and emersion being 85 and 260. 

As telescopes which give an erect image of the object 
viewed are rarely used for astronomical purposes, it 
been thought right to abandon the ordinary mode of 
reckoning the points of immersion and emersion by re- 
ferences to the real vertex and real western limb of the 
moon, and to adopt in its stead the apparent vertex and 
the apparent western limb, as presented to us by the 
achromatic telescope, furnished with two eye-glasses ; 
or, as the combination is usually termed, an astronomical 
eye-piece. Thus the angles above given become immedi- 
ately applicable to instrumental manipulation ; the moon’s 
apparent vertex being considered zero, or point of de- 
parture, and her apparent western limb the course of 
measuring round the circumference. 
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A Dinwer Party DRreEss.—A dress of gros de Naples | purch 


of a bright, rich red, between the ryby and the amaranth, 
trimmed at the border of the skirt with black pluche- 
de-soyc, or with velvet, of a light and silky texture. The 
eorsage is made plain to fit the shape, and is encircled by 
a belt of black velvet. The head consists of a béret 


of black satin, tastefully ornamented with white ribbon, 
with satin stripes, the colour of the gown. Feathers of 
the bird of paradise are disposed with much elegance, in 
detached plumage beneath the brim, whence they take a 
spiral direction towards the summit of the beret. 


BaLt DreEss.—Over a white satin slip is a dress of 
white tulle, or crépe-erophane, with a broad trimming at 
the border, of a novel kind, in honeycomb of the same 
material as the dress. This trimming is as remarkable 
for its lightness as for its beauty : it is surmounted by 
detached bouquets of Provence roses. The body is made 
plain, and the sleeves short and full. A beautiful bou- 
quet of roses, with a few sprigs of myrtle, is placed on 
the right side of the bust. The hair is arranged in ringlets, 
and slightly adorned with flowers, or with jewellery orna- 
ments. 


ET 











FOSSIL BONES OF THE ELEPHANT, RHINOCEROS, 
GLUTTON, 8TAG, LION, &c, FOUND NEAR NORTH 
CLIFF, IN YORKSBIRE. 

In the Philosophical Magazine, for this month, there is 
@ paper by the Rev. William V. Vernon, F.R.S. F.G.S, 
Pres. Y.P.S. describing some fossil bones lately found in 
a marl it, near North Cliff, under circumstances which, 
the writer gays, leave no doubt that all the animals, whose 
relics have been dug up, actually lived in this country, 
This, if true, must have been in very remote times indeede 
as the lion certainly could not have existed in the climate 
of England at any period of the history of the country of 
which there are any records. 

The bones are in general well preserved, heavy, and 
seem to have lost very little of their substance, particu- 
larly those which were imbedded in the lower marl. The 
teeth of the lion are of the largest size, and exceedingly 
sharp. They were found at a depth from the surface of 
from fifteen to twenty feet. 





WATERPROOF BOOT AND SHOE SOLES, APRONS FOR 
GIGS, HARNESS, &c. 
—<—>_— 

Our readers will find, by the advertisement, that we have 
been appointed agents for Mr. Hunt's well known patent 
composition for seeing eather waterproof. Before we 
undertook this agency we had heard the preparation spoken 
of in the most decided terms of approbation, and the 
trials we have subsequently made of its efficacy have left 
no doubt in our own minds that the composition is one 
of the most useful and economical ever offered to the 
pacar ant shall here detail some most convincing evi- 

ence in its favour, contaiped in a letter from Mr. Hunt, 
who, although he is himetif the patentee of the compo- 
sition, would not be so imprudent as to publish what, if 
not true, would be publicly refuted. 


i ceceeatee 
TO THS EDITOR. 

S1n,—I am very much deceived myself, and about 
thirty friends of mine, male and female, who have been 
using my composition for more than a year, have deceived 
themselves and me also, if this article is not of the most 
valuable description, and calculated to have an immense 
sale by its becoming almost universally used. For thirty 
years, as a sportsman, a shooter, and fisher, I have tried 
every nostrum and every recipe for keeping the wet and 
damp out of my shoes and boots, without ever finding 
any of them waterproof longer than each composition re- 
mained on the surface, which was seldom more than half 
an hour. 

This composition was invented by Baron Charles Wet- 
tersdoty, the brother of one of the Secretaries of State at 
the Court of Sweden, and successfully used to prevent 
the infection of the plague by means of absorption through 
the pores of the leather, which composes the soles of shose 
and boots. He accidentally discovered that it was water- 
proof by wearing a pair of boots so prepared during the 
melting of the snow in Sweden, his feet being kept 
perfectly dry, and his boots being also dry and firm, 
whilst t' of other persons were so saturated with the 
wet as more to resemble tripe than leather. He took out 
a nt in England, and o: it to me by the advice 
of the Swedish Consul; and after having made in every 
instance, and on every trial, full proof of its efficacy, I 
ased it for a considerable sum. 

One of the proofs is as follows:—A piece of well- 
tanned leather was half of it well Prepar and saturated 
with the composition and kept dry for three months. 
The forci “pump was applied to that part which was 
not prepared ; 101b to the inch forced the water through 
like perspiration on the forehead 3 201b to the inch forced 
the water through in small streams like effervescence ; 301b 
to the inch forced the whole mass of leather through, and 
tore it into numerous fibres. The pump was then applied 


tinued till the pressure amounted to 180lb to the inch 
without the water having penetrated to the extent of a 
hair’s breadth ; 1811b forced the leather out the size of the 
bore of the pump, just as if it had been stamped out 
with a punch, but the water had not penetrated an atom. 

Proof the second :—I had fished three seasons with the 
same pair of mud boots; each day a composition of rosin, 
bees’ wax, oil, turpentine, &c. was applied by my servant 
to the boots, which kept the water out pasate & about half 
an hour and no longer ; when I came home in the evening 
I was just as wet as if I had never worn boots. The next 
morning, although the boots had been placed all night by 
the kitchen fire, yet the soles, which were thick, being 
saturated with wet, were still in the morning perfectly 
damp. This year the same boots were well done with my 
potent composition previous to my going into the country, 

fished for ten days, being in the water frequently froin 
ten in the morning till eight at night; and when | drew 
off my boots at night I had never occasion to change my 
stockings; and without their ever being put to the fire or 
re-prepared with the composition, they were perfectly dry 
and light in the morning. 

A person standing in the water finds no inconvenience 
from the want of a free escape for the invisible perspira. 
tion; it would be otherwise if applied all over the boots 
made for walking.—This is intended principally for the 
soles of boots and shoes, aprons of gigs, &c. The com. 
position, which is a preparation of gum elastic, penetrates 
and fills up the whole of the pores of the leather, and 
therefore not only excludes the wet and damp, but also 
cold and hot air. I was fearful that it might increase the 
heat of the feet by walking on the hot pavement in sum- 
mer, as it excluded the cold in winter, but I was agreeably 
disappointed in this: it keeps out and repels the heat of 
the pavement, and I find my feet colder by wearing shoes 
prepared with it in hot weather, and perfectly warm in 
the winter. The soles and seams round the soles being 
only necessary to be done for those who walk on the pave- 
ment, but all over the feet of the boots and shoes of 
= aor pe and those who live in the country and walk in 
the mud and dew.—Yours, &c. 

36, Stamford-street, London, 

August 12, 1829. 


H, HUNT. 


¢% The experience we have had of this valuable com- 
position inclines us to place implicit reliance on all that 
Mr. Hunt has said in its favour. It is intrinsically the 
cheapest article we ever met with,—a large-sized bottle, 
about two-thirds of a pint, being sold at one shilling. 
Independent of its property of keeping out the moisture, 
it renders the leather extremely soft and pleasant to the 
foot. It must be almost superfluous to say, that it ought 
not to be applied to shoes which are already much worn, 
because, although it will render the sound part of the 
soles, or upper leather, waterproof, it will not stop up 
holes. When the shoes are new, or newly soled, the com- 
position may be applied to the greatest advantage. —Sce 
adv. 











QUESTION. 
If a body be projected upwards with a velocity of 20 
feet in the first second, and another projected downwards 
(from a point 1000 feet above the earth’s surface) with & 
velocity of 40 feet in the first second ; required the point 
whence they would meet. 


To Correspondents. 


Tue Late Sir Davip Bairp.—We have in reserve fur our 
next, a sketch of the life of this gallant and distinguished 
officer. 

Criticism.—The critique of A. F. D. shall appear in the next 
Kaleidoscope. It is somewhat severe, and we hope it is not 
the production of an unsuccessful rival. 

The communications ef S. J. of Huddersfield, are very wel- 
come. 

Music.—X. may rely upon it that we have not forgotten our 
pledge. His MS. is now in the hands of the printers, and 














shall appear in our next, or the succeeding number at fur- 
thest. Typographical arrangements alone have occasioned 
the delay. 

Porrry.—The piece addressed ‘‘ To the Daisy,” by Anna, 
shall have a place in our next. 











Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by EGERTON 
SMITH and JOHN SMITH, at their General Printing 
Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool, where Printing 
in all its branches is executed in the best style, and oa’ 
reasonable terms. ' 








to the prepared part, and the weight of water was con- 
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